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ATLANTA, GA., SUNDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 8, 1920. 


WILSON TO SENATE---DON’T CHANGE ARTICLE 10° 
c{ESHEEMES 


Georgia Support Is Asked for Underwood jiasiensiny 
0 |G PERSONS HURT Sed for Divore Daniels Denounces |) ANY CHANGES 


ATTEMPT 10 SAVE) D ) 
IN TRAIN CRASH On ter #tasband Sims as Unworthy  \NpEAgETREATY 


MEXIC MURDERERS. Sé 3 . 
NEAR SAVANNAH > suies sox ne s BY WASHINGTON 70 Be Life Admetral ic rote 
ng_VisginiaAtorey DAYLIGHT SAVING 


to Hitchcock, Indicating 
Oe, VRE, See Attorney General of the : 


Implacable Hostility to 
Ratification With An 
tres pet: ae United States Tried to . 
S s Stop Trial of Seven Ban- 
Committee of Five Is Ap- 
pointed by Directors of 


Reservations That Go 
Beyond Mere Interpreta- 
vorced Sim dits Who Took Part in 7 *P 
Columbus Raid. 
Chamber to Present the 
Matter to City Council. 


VOL. LIL, No. 239. 


Sued for Divorce 


ALABAMAN'SBOOM Pe of $1300 
FOR PRESIDENCY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Made in 12 Hours’ 
In Big Realty Deal 


‘West Peachtree Parcel 
| Changes Hands Twice in 
| One Day, the First Time | 


Ms ‘Seaboard Passenger Train | 
Bringing $77,000 and the Nes S: Conches, | Diner 


Second Time $90,000. | 

and Sleeper, Turn Over 

: 

One of the most notable melSents | on Trestle and Plunge 
of the past week in real estate cir- 

cles in Atlanta occurred Saturday | Into Mud Below. 

when the same parcel of West | 

Peachtree property changed hands) 


Ktwice in twelve ours. nettin in | 
WOULD NOT DECLINE | (oo cena nate the handsome profit; RELIEF TRAIN SENT 
OUT FROM SAVANNAH 


STATE’S INDORSEMENT | ° $13,000. W. H. White, Jr., was 


the second purchaser and it is un- | 
derstood that he bought as an in- 
vestment. 


The property Is the partially im- | : 
proved lot located at the northeast | Injured Are Removed to 


Cor ote and te 183 feet on West; FLOSpitals and Hotels in 
Peachtree street by 140 feet on Lin-) "That City, and Physi- 
- was first sold Saturday by the cians Announced Satur- 

day Night That None Is 
Fatally Injured. ‘ 


SPREADS RAPIDLY 


Prominent Georgians ip| 
Washington Almost a 
Unit in Favor of Under-, 
wood for Democratic 
President. 


— 


Secretary Tells the Sen- 
ate Committee That He 
Is Sorry He.Recommend- 
ed Sims for the Honor. 


, 


tions. 


SIMS SLANDERED IRISH, 
ACCORDING TO DANIELS 


Newport News, Va., February 7.— 
S. Gordon Cumming, formerly state 
senator, one of the best Known at- 
torneys of Virginia and brother of 
Dr. Hugh Cumming, recently nomi- 
nated by President Wilson as sur- 
geon general of the United States 
public health service, was shot 
down .in the business district of 
Hampton today and probably fatal- 
ly wounded. Mrs..-Mattie Jester 
Cumming, his wife, from whom he 
had been separated, is under arrest 
charged with the shooting. 

Mr. Cumming wag struck by two 
of five bullets fired at him, one en- 
tering the neck and ranging through 
a lung, and the other penetrating 
the abdomen. An operation was 
performed immediately, but physi- 
clans would offer no prediction as | 
regards his recovery, 

Mr. Cumming, after divorcing his 
first wife, married Miss Mattie Jes- 
Pter about six years ago, but soon 
separated from her and began pro- 


: DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS ~~ 
THROWN INTO STORM ~ 


BY WILSON’S LETTER 


“WATCHFUL WAITING” 


, SEU RNED BY THE, JUDGE Secretary’ Regrets Not 


Censoring Articles of 
Sims Before Publication. 
Daniels Defends His 
Awards of Navy Decora- 
tions. 


Many important plans of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce were 
announced on Saturday, following 
action taken upon them at the. exec- 
utive session of the directors of 
the body on Friday night. 

Of particular interest among the 
things discussed was the decision to 
attempt to secure for Atlanta a re- 
version to the daylight saving plan, 
,to be effective from the last Sunday 
in March to the last Sunday in Oc- 
tober. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to present this matter to the 
city council, with the request that 
Atlanta adopt th@ plan, aa have 


Judge Medler Sent Word 
to Washington Mexi- 
cans Had Been Indicted | 
and That He Would Not 
Delgy Their Trial. 


But Says He Can't An- 
nounce for Nomination, 
Being a Candidate for 
Re-Election. to Senate 
From Alabama. 


But the Lid Is Clamped 
Down on Revelations to 
the Newspapers — N u- 
merous Democrats: Dis- 
couraged Over Wilsori’s 
Attitude—Treaty Fight 
to Be Reopened in Sen- 
ate This Week. | 


M., J. O. and E. R. Aldredge and Mrs. | 
Fannie May Derick, and was bought | 
by Ben J. Massell, dealer in real es- | 
tate, the purchase price being | 
$77,000. 

Following ‘immediately on the 
heels of this transaction it was an- 
nounced by Adams, Cates & Co., who 


gy estate firm of Liedman ‘for W. 


Washington, February 7.—Con- 
cluding his testimony today before 
the senate subcommittee investi- 
gating the award of naval decora- 
tions, Secretary Daniels disclosed 
the fact that a wiie difference of 
opinion existed between himself 
and Admiral Sims during the 


El Paso, Texas, February 7.—Tes- 
timony that urgent representations 
had been made to him by the attor- 
ney general of the United States not 
to proceed with trial of cases against 
seven Mexicans captured in the Co- 


tv James A. Hollomon, 

(By Constitetion Leased Wire.) 
Washington, February 7.—"Give 
us a man from the land where 


| $avannah, Ga., February 7.—(Spe- 
'cial.)—Seaboard Air Line passen- 
ger train No. 3, passing Savannah 


democratic president's are made,” 
said Representative Gordon Lee, of 
the seventh district of Georgia, to- 
day, and he voiced the sentiments 
of every southerner in Washington. 

Prominent Georgians here are al- 
most a unit in favor of a Georgia 
state primary instruction for Sena- 
ter Oscar W. Underwood, of Ala- 
bama, for the democratic nomina- 
tion for president, 

t have talked with scores of them 
today, including members of con- 
gress, and voluntarily the name of 
Underwood has been the first men- 
tioned in every instance in connec- 
tion with the preferential primary 
called for April 20. So spontaneous 
and enthusiastic did IL find that sca- 
timent that I sought a personal in- 


tervieW with the Alabamian and die- | 
cussed with him at some length the 


possibility of Georgia inatructing 
her délegation to San Francisco to 
cn’? the vote of that state for him 


as jong as there should be any hope 
of his nominatin, and should that 
hope be abandoned to then be free 
and in position to vote as the ex- 
igencies of the moment might de- 
mand for the best interests of the 
party. 
A “Happy Memory.” 

“It pleases me beyond measure,” 
said Senator Underwood, “that lead- 
ing democrats of my sister state 


handled the deal, that Mr. Massell 
had sold the property to W. H. 
White, Jr., for $90,000. There are 
now three double brick dwellings 
and one frame dwelling on the lot. 

This is another of a number of 
spectacular sales of West Peachtree 
real estate that have been an- 
nounced recently. The property, it 
is said, would be a splendid location 
for a few business building. Al- 
ready a number of magnificent bus!i- 
ness etructures are being erected 
well out toward this point. 

Announcement was also given out 
Saturday that E. H. Cone has 
leased from Rolthe Glover for an- 
other period of years the _ store 
building at No. 60 Whitehall! street. 
It is stated thet Mr.Cone plans to 
make a number of “extensive im- 
provements in the building. 

Milton Liebman announced that he 
had sold for the Albert Steiner es- 


tate and A. F. Liebntan, ¢he three- 
story, milll-constructed, sprinkled 
building. at 257-63 Decatur street, 
Louis Aronstan, who represents the 
Southern General Fire Proofing 
company, being the purchaser. The 
consideration was $70,000. 


ARMY FLAME THROWERS 
AS STREET CLEANERS 


j 


of course and joked about it. 


late this morning, was wrecked 19 
miles south of Savannah, about 50 
passengers being injured, but no 
one fatally. The cause of the 
wreck has not been determined. 

Where the road crossed a swampy 
spot on a small trestle two day 
coaches, a sleeper and the diner 
turned over, broke from the trucks 
and went into the mud, glass of 
windows and light fixtures break- 
ing and flying in the coaches. The 
steel cars resisted thé impact and 
did not go to pieces, and this saved 
many from eerious injury. 

A relief train was sent from Sa- 
vannah, with surgeons and nurses, 
and the wounded were brotight back 
to this city, the more seriously hurt 
taken caré of in various hospitals, 
and those sligtitly hurt beitig’ sent 
to hotels. Many left this evening 
for Jacksonville on the Céasf# Line. 
Some of those brought to the .city 
were wrapped in blankets and a 
few were minus some of their ¢loth- 
ing. Several had to be literally 
picked out of.the mud where they 
were dumped from the cars. Many, 
however, only shaken up, appeared 
to accept the wreck as a matter 


Among those considerably injured 
were Conductor I Lamb, ,T. Wil- 


ceedings for divorce. An order of 
separation was granted a year ago, 
but counsel for Mrs. Cumming took 
an appeal to the state supreme 
court, the case having been argued 
only recently. 


Unclaimed Babe 
To.Rest Today 


In Charch Yard 


Death of Little “Mary 


Elizabeth Will Have No 
Effect on Fight to Se- 
cure Louise Madeline. 


Blue-eyed Mary ElizAbeth, the 
unclaimed child in Atlanta’s baby 
controversy, who died Friday after- 
noon at the home of Mr. agd Mrs. 
John C. Garner, at 25 Oak street, 
where she had been: care for since 
her birth nine months ago at Grady 


lumbus raid on the ground that ‘it 
might result in diplomatic complica- 
tions with Mexico was given before 
the seyate committee investigating 
the Mexican situation today by 
Judge E. L. Medler, who tried and 
convicted the. seven.Mexicans. Judge 
Medler refused to halt the proceed- 
ings. Six of the Mexicans, who were 
members of the band that on March 
9, 1916, looted Columbus, killing sev- 
enteen Americans and wounding 
several others, were condemned to 
death and executed. The seventh 
was put in prison for life. 

Judge Medler testified that mes- 


-aages.delivered to hing from the de- 


partment urgedshim not to proceed 
with the cases; stating that they 
should not be tried 1g, divil court, 
siinmce the men were takén prison- 
ers in connection with an “invasion.” 
He said he also received messages 
from the military commander of the 
southern department and from 
“either the secretary of war or the 
secretary of state.” He was unable 
to remember which. 

Ne Watchful Waiting for Him. 

“I sent back-word,” said the wit- 
ness, “that the men had béen duly 
indicted by tne grand jury and that 


war on the question of the accept- 
ance of foreign honors and decora- 
tions by American naval officers. 
The admiral, who favored such déc- 
erations, while Mr. Daniels oppos- 
ed them, will again be before the 
committee on Tuesday. 

Members of the committee read 
to Mr. Daniels highly commenda- 


tory statements he made in recom-. 


mending that Admiral Sims be made 
a permanent admiral for his war 
services. Secretary Daniels declar- 
ed he would not now make such a 
recommendation as developments 
since his original action-yad caused 
him to change his mind. 
Reflecti on the Irish. 

He cited what he characterized as 
Admiral Sims’ efforts to magnify 
the achievements of the British 
army and navy in the war and to 
minimize the results obtained by 
the United States forces, injudicious 
statements contained in a recent 
series of articles by Admiral Sima 
regarding the navy’s part in the 
war, including a “gratuitious re- 
flection on the whole Irish race,” 
and the officer’s action in having 
made public official ingtructions of 
a highly confidential nature as 
having led to a change in his views 


large cities of the east and north; 
as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Cincinnati, ; 
Co-operation with chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade and civic 
bodies of other cities was stressed as. 
a desirable thing by the meeting, 
with emphasis on the co-operation 


to be given Charleston in securing 
an appropriation for a dry dock 
from the government. Assistance on 
the projects of deepening St. An- 
drews’ bay and St. Mary’s canal were 
also metnoined as advantage us to 
the city. 
Fire Prevention Week. 

A membe rof the chamber of com- 
merce will be appointed to co-oper- 
ate with the: 2 
‘be appointed fer the observance of a 
“Fire. Prevention: week” which will 
be held in April. 

Plais were also discussede of send- 
ing one counsellor and’ seven dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the 
United States Chamebr of Com- 
merce in Atlantic City, N. J., on 
April 27, 28 and 29. 

The southeastern representative of 
the Poland-China Record associa- 
tion, a branch of the Purebred Swine 
association, who keep the pedigree 
records of all thoroughbred stock, 
will make his headquarters in At- 
lanta in the chamber of commerce, 
it was announced after the meeting. 

It was alfo announced that the 
federal prohibition enforcement of- 
ficer for the state of Georgia, Major 
James A. Fort, will make’ his head- 


1 committee to+ 


By Robert T. Barry. 
(The Constitution—Philadeiphia Publie Ledgér 
Service—Copyright, 1920.) 


Washington, February 7.—Presf- 
dent Wilson.is irreconcilable. His 
opposition’ to any repudiation by 
the United States of an obligation 
under Article 10 Is relentless. His 
attitude is one of impjacable hostili- 


.ty to ratification ef the treaty. of 


Versailles with the Lodge. reserva- 
tions or any compromise that goes 
farther than mere interpretations 
of the meaning of the covenant of 
the league of nations. 

If any doubt remained as to this | | 
being tlre. president's position,t war* >-* 
dispelled today by the publication of ~~ 


|a letter to Senator Gilbert M. Hitéli- 


eock, of Nebraska, im which Mr. 
Wilson placed beyond the realm of 
+ act which had run riot ih 
Washington since the receipt of Vis- 
¢eount Grey's letter, his _pnalterable . 
opposition even to a compromise 
reservation on Article 10 to which 
his own supporters were ready to 
agree in the recent bipartisan com- 
promise conferences, ‘ 

Not Changed by Grey Letter. 

The president's letter was dated 
January 26, six days before the pub- 
lication of Lord Grey’s letter. In 
view of the fact that Mr. Wilson's 


regarding special promotion for Ad- 
miral Sims. 

Mr. Daniels said he had waived 
regulations requiring officers to 
submit articles to the department 
before publication because he wish- 
ed to show Admiral Sims every 
consideration and courtesy,” and 
expected the articles to be confined 
strictly to American naval partici- 
pation in the war. 

“I am very sorry now that I gave 
Admiral Sims this latitude and 
and that I did not require him to 
submit his, articles to the depart- 
ment,” Secretary Daniels said. 

Chairman Hale placed in the rec- 
ord a letter from Carlos V. Cusachs, 
formerly a lieutenant commander in 
the navy and assistant naval atta- 
che to Spain during part of the war. 
Cusachs said he was recalled after 
Ambassador Willard had cabled the 
state department that a Mr. Ur- 
goiti, owner of a Madrid newspaper. 
had informed the ambassador that 
Cusachs had told him the United 
States contemplated establishing 
naval bases in Spain, the ambassa- 
dor’s message adding, he said, that 
“Cusachs’ indiscretion is fatal to our 


I could see no reason for not pro- 
ceeding with the trial. I told the 
writers of the messages there would 
be no watchful waiting in my 
court.” 

Examination of Mrs. Laura Ritch- 
ie, widowed by the Mexicans on the 
night of the raid, developed the 
possibility of further discussion as 
to legal classification of the raid- 
ers. She and her husband were op- 
erating the largest hotel in Colum- 
bus, The raiders burned it and her 
efforts to obtain the insurance, she 
told the committee, had been un- 
successful because the insurance 
company adhered,to that clause in 
the policy exempting them from 
payment in case of invasion. 

Repeated warnings that Mexicans 
had planned to raid Columbus re- 
ceived so little credence by the com- 
manding officer there that when the 
attack was made no unusual precau- 
tions to prevent a surprise had been 
taken, other witnesses told the com- 
mittee. 

Lee Riggs. a deputy customs col- 
lector, said he had been the-inter- 
preter when Colonel H. J. Slocum, 
commanding the army post, sent 
into Mexico a Mexican scout to se- 
cure information concerning the 


liams, dining car cohductor/face and 
head hurt; J. F. Piper, head hurt; 
Marion Piper, head hurt; Miss M. 
J. Tobbits, C. D. Tucker, Raleigh, N. 
C., head and leg injured; Mrs. F. O. 
Abbott, W. H. Fant, Hamlet, N. C., 
left foot, right side and arm injur- 
ed; R. H. Johnson and wife, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Mrs. M. E. Instein, knee 
injured; Mrs. J. A. Kelly, Henderson, 
N. C., bruised. 

Anthony Guste, hand injured; R. 
Chevous, Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Miller, 
L. K. Whitehouse, Benny Clayton, 
South Hall, Va.; L. D. Jones, Wal- 
lace Carr, shoulder hurt; Charles 
Fuller, back injured; John C. Wes- 
ley, bruised; H. Nash, Annie Cheat- 
ham (colored), right arm hurt: J. 8S. 
Mathews, Rock Hill, S. C., left arm 
injured. 

D. F. Bevil. William Groover, foot 
|and leg; B. H. Neal, leg and side in- 
jured: L. E..Clark, St. Paul, lost 
clothing; E. S. Eastbrook, Spring- 
field, Mass., head and leg hurt; -L. 
L. Johnson. Springfield, Mass., lost 
clothing: W. T. Oliver, Mathews, 8S. 
cas Mrs. Oliver, Matthews. 8. “ 
broken arm: W. F. Hein, hurt in 
head: Mrs. Martin Hein. Pittsburg, 
Pa., head and neck injured: Mrs. 
FE. R. Daughter, Charlotte, N. C., eye 


ave favoring a primary instruction 
for me for the prestdential nom- 
ination. One of the happiest memo- 
ries of my political career is the 
45 votea cast for me at Baltimore 
im 1912. | eannot anyounce my 
eandicay for the presidential nom- 
ination. I am a candidate for re- 
lection to the senate from Ala- 
bama With equal emphasis I may 
say, however, that I cannot refuse 
oer deeline the honor of Georgia's 
indorsement should the voters in 
the approaching primary in that 
state see fit to so instruct their 
delegates .and I deeply appreciate 
the honor of being considered In 
that connection,” 
“Good,” said A 
of the Georcta delegation 
be the best political 
iieorgia could make. 
cerwood ia presidential timber, He | 
is one of the quickest and most Ward 
niert flor leaders who ever served | ‘ 
in either branch of congress. He is | death 
a straight, clean, dyed-in-the-wool, | ami. 


e'd-fashioned democrat without any; .. , ' 

fil ideas or extreme dogmas. He 4 aith ws, 27 ror the ’ nemeht of his 
is eafe and @ane. with a record that | Health. His body will be removed 

i am genet that no. even-balanced | ¢ this city. He formerly gesided at 

cneenh eke challenge He le an 1086 Piedmont avenue and was con- 

(nected with Armour & €o. He is 


, 5 
vneompromising conservative, which = : | 
ie particularly desirable tn this day | S@rvived by his widow’ and one 


of growing radicaliam, and in face | @@ughter, Mrs. Percival Moore. 
of all hie war legisiative record jis 
. witheut reproach.” 
Seuth’s Faverite Sen. 

Another member qf the Georgia 
delegation put tt. this way 

“Ry all means let Georgia instruct 
for the south’s favorite son, Oscar 
Underwood, for two good reasons 
first,.if there is hope of his nomina.- 
tien the @elegtaion will serve th: 
country well in putting a man and 
demecrat of Underwood's type in th 
running. If there ia no hope of his 
ultimate nomination, it would be 
earl vdiscovered, and the delegation 
would then be free, which is my sec- 
nad reasen, to become an untram- 
metied factor in throwing its 
strength to that candidate whom the 
eceasion might demand.” 

The statement that Senator Oecar 
accept with ap- 


quarters in Atlanta instead of Amer- 
icus, as previously announced. 

Samples will be reecived in ther 
near future of ‘street signs made by 
the Dixie Culvert and Metal com- 
pany. These will be placed on the 
four corners of Auburn avenue and 
North Pryor street, near the cham- 
ber building, and gre preparatory to 
the campaign the chamber will in- 
augurate for beter designation meth- 
ods for Atlanta streets. 


New Members Accepted. 


Thrity-seven new units, of more 
than one member each, were ac- 
cepted as members of the chamber 
of commerce by the difectors at 
their meeting. 

The i. stockholders of the 
Chamber of Commerce Realty com- 
pany, the corporttion which owns 
the building, also held a meeting and 
the following officers werg elected: 
Eugeen R. Black. president: E. P. 
McBurney, vice president; Henry W. 
Davis, treasurer; Charles E. Robert- 
son. secretary. 

The following were chosen direc- 
tors: Lee Ashcraft, Mell R. Wilkin- 
son, R. B. Troutman, Wilmer L. 
Moore, Ivan E. Allen, W. D. Ellis, 
Jr... R. C. Alston, E. R. Black and 
FE. P. McBurney. 


hospital, will be laid to rest at 
Ramah churchyard, near Palmetto, 
this afternoon. The body will leave 
the Terminal station at 1:25 o'clock, 
over the Atlanta and West Point. 

That the death of little Mary Eliz- 
abeth would have no effect on the 
court fight to be waged for the 
possession of brown-eyed Louise 
Elizabeth, painfully burned Friday 
morning, when ghe fell into an open 
grate at the home of Mrs. D. L. Pitt- 
man, 18 Haygood avenue, and who is 
claimed by Mrs. Garner to be her 
daughter, was the announcement of 
Fred E. Harrison. Mrs. Garner's at- 
torney, Saturday. 

“It'll very sad, very pathctic,” said 
Mr. Harrison. “But the case cannot 
be brought to an end here. Evyéry 
day we are securing additional evi- 
dence to substantiate Mrs. Garner’s 
claims, and these. facts must be 
presented for the consideration of 
Georgia courts. 

Two affidavits weer secured by 
Mr. Harrison Saturday—one from G. 
A. Simmons, at present employed as 


message was not made public today 
by Mr. Hitchcock, even after it had 
been read to a democratic caucus, 
until the consent of the white house 
was- obtained to such publication, 

Washington is convinced Mr. Wil- 
s0n was ready to have his state-« 
ment of January 26 go to the Amer- 
ican people as his current views. 
The president. was regarded as hav- 
ing decided to have his supportefs 
in the senate and the people gen- 
erally understand that Lord Grey's 
statement of British acceptance of 
the Lodge’reservations had not mod- 
ae the white house position one 
whit. : 

‘A verbal storm developed in the 
conference of democratic senators 
when the president's letter was read. 
It assumed such violence at times 
that in the end the party leaders 

ought it advisable to clamp down 

at the lid on any revelations to 

. “paper correspondents as to 
w ¢ had transpired. This rule of 
sisence generally was observed, but 
enough information leaked through 
the gag to reveal deep discourage- 
ment on the part of numerous s. 


Washington, February 7.—Army 
flame throwers, which had a brief 
picturesque careér in routing Ger- 
mana from the their dugouts and 
trenches on the western :ront, witll 
be used to clean the streets of New 
York, snowbound for several days. 
They will be operated by detach- 
menta from the chemical warfare 
mee viee, ordered today to New York 
f Edgewood, Md., and are ex- 
pected to stimulate the recruiting 
campaign. 


leading member | 

“It would | 
move that) 
Senator Un- | 


WILLIAM W. STEWART 
IS DEAD IN ARIZONA 


ee ee 


has been received of the 
William W. Stewart at Mi- 
Ariz... where he went several! 


€aatinued on Page 5, Colamn 7. Centinued on Page 5, Column 6. | .Centinued on Paxe 5, Column 4. | Continued on Page 2, Column 2. 
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The three Atlanta Sunday papers appear this morning in much abbreviated form. 

This arises out of an unexpected and an unjust walkout in two of the three Sunday newspapers, and the three 
papers have “agreed mutually to limit the product of each to the maximum capacity of the others. _ 

Hence, no advertising appears in any of the Atlanta Sunday papers today, excepting funeral notices and such adver- 
tising as appears in sections printed previous to Saturday afternoon. | agg oe 

The following official telegram from Mr. J. C. Orr, Secretary of the Intemational Printing Pressmen’s Union, acting = ff tam Noon 
for President Berry during the latter’s absence in the West,.and while beyond the reach of telegraphic communication, =f Reéistivniiiidity.. 8% 


explains itself: Reporte of Wenihil Dureen Stations 
“Atlanta Web Pressmen’s Union, No. 10. 


66 Atlanta, Ga. | . ; ) : Birmingham, ely}. 
ee roses “Action of membership of your organization in resigning their situations in the newspaper press | enna 
Ae ate tints’ Tan oe: « | rooms is contrary to the International Laws. Unless immediate action 1; taken to protect the interest ofthe | poe 
SS ReBoyeiseicck. | local organization and the International, steps will be taken by the In‘ernational Organization to enforce = ff veo “3, 
ae action regardless of the merits of your claim. Before drastic action is taken, such as you have, appeal = ff smo. si 
ene, eee Teen Ca Sr" should have been made to-the International in order that prompt ad‘ustment could have been reached. 

Wire me immeciately on receipt of this telegram what you propose to do.” “J. C. ORR, Secretary.” 
-. Pending a return to normal condi ions, all of the Atlanta daily newspapets will, if n , restrict then size to 
identical limitations, and there is a possibil ty that they may not be able to print at all; and. also that they may indefinitely 
suspend publication rather than submit t> the treatment so far accorded them in defiance of a solemnly executed contract 
which is recognized as such by the Inter ::tional Printing Pressmen’s Union. | Ba a 


The Weather 
FAIR 


itt 


> 


Washington.—Forecast: 4 
Georgia—Fair Sunday and Mon- 
day; not much change in tempera- 


ture. 

Leeal Weather Report. 
Highest temperature 
Lowest tempereture ..-+.-eeeess 
Mean temperature ..e++>- 
Normadi temperature .. 
Rainfall in past 24 hours, in..:;. 
Excess since lst of month, in.... 
| | &xcess since January 1, in. 


Underwood would 
preciation the Georgia primary ([r- 
@etruction. if tendered him. spread 
through southern political § circles 
here thie afternoon like a forest fire. 
and southern newspaper men gen- 
erally are carrying the story tonicht 
at the distinguished senator, who 
will shertiv become the minority 
leader on the fleor of the eenate 
teome up «estrone again as & pre - 
G@ential pesasibility., with every ind! 
eation that if Geergia will tnetrrc’ 
for him the southern southern ate’: 
will fall in line and avickiv pet * 
inte the runring as a dab 
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| Mobile, clear ..- 
Mon 
abiy as Oecar Underwood has, not > 

ae available as a man Whose mator 
pertion of hie life has been spe: 
abroad and whose party affiliat'o: 

have never been defined: or as 
gag04 party democrat. howere 
ereng and desirabic. from a roc. 
+ Bhed republican state that no mer 
oan swing tnto the democretic co 
ome: or as a radical orator whore 
sag vecerd of defecate eliminate 
him from any hore of ever succecd- 
¢: or as anybody from anywhere 
The wer war wired ot sections! 
XS» ee in this country. Why fs the 
. eoath now the leader tn feeding the | 
> rg peeemnmememerneslinatine ee = ——- 
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By Gertrude E pperson 


RE women really going to-stand up 
straight once ‘more? \ London says so, 
and there seems to be a real likelihood 

that the American girf*will take notice. If she 
does, the “debatante slouch” and:all the-awful 
variations of the«flat-chested {carriage are 
doomed utterly. ' 

In fact, the “grayhound figure” is fashion- 
able, even if the proper way te stand to “get 
away with it” has still to be made the mode. 
Kes,j it! isi am, appalling. matter, to..the, very 


d ; 
SS 


plump. But fashion 
says there is a way in 
which even the plump 
may “come in.” 
Between ‘the long, 


lithe grayhound and the : 


figure there are many parallels, at 


i slenderness, the deep chest and sinuous grace 


‘the grayhound are duplicated in the ideal of 


ipe ty known asthe grayhound figure. 
J / The petite; flat-chested, boyish form -that - - 
women ligve banted and “brassiered” to attain 


u before the glory of the modern 
‘fashioned like the beautiful - huntress 


long legs, slender waist and full, rounded 


| Ahest. 


: The tall giri who last year may have 


stooped to hide her heig. may now proudly 


draw herself up to the limit of her inches, . 


square her sheuiders, flatten her back, deepen 
her chest and stand in the perfect symmetry 
of line in which God made the first woman. 

It may be the fashionable decollete gowns 
featuring the lew back that have caused woman 
to make the most.of this attribute, and in so 
doing she has realized.that a symmetrical back 
means a perfect carriage that pivots her whole 
physique in lines of loveliness that she never 
knew. she possessed while adhering to “the 
debutante slouch.” ‘ 


Ee 


whims®f figure that have come‘and gone dur- 
ing the last decade. With the willowy gray- 


hound figure demanded by fashion the tall girl 


returns to_her own! , 

Possibly ‘the tableaux vivants that have be- 
come so popular for war and other charities 
gave: the proper perspective .toj this; type?of 


“ 


figure and put the “spotlight”/an' its : dignity 


- and loveliness. | 
Mrs. Marguerite Nefison, whom London're- 


ns . 


gards as typical, embodies the ideal, propor- 


tioned grayhound figure displayed'by a costame - 


of rose brocaded crepe, whose graceful drapery 
outlines her slender waist ‘and ‘accents: her 
length of limb with a cineture of silver. -A 
band of black fur is: the feil for the slender 
modeling of her well set head and shoulders. 

Lady Hasserene, | 
even Pandora herself, a-gown of turquoise 
blue brocaded with silver and gold, wrought 
with motifs of pale yellow and orange, is*a 
charming argument for the beauty of the gray- 
hound figure. The-curve of her lovely shoul- 
ders is accented by the straight neckline of her 


picturesque” gown that, Leonardo’ might have 


painted with’ passionate -thankfuiness - for ‘its 
inspiration of line and color. 

In the slender grace of the photographs 
and the drawing of the grayhound you will find 


striking parallels of proportion. - 
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mong Us Mortals 


The Very Young Girl | 


By W.E. HILL - 


(Copytight, 1944, 


|The dark corner girl who wonders if 
‘you think she is very hard to know 
well ause maybe she ise too re- 
> Na people have told her so, ete., 


ee ee eee ee 


| S © intone 3 
male Kar paint ug ced dance on the canvas’ Prorunce n't ou 


ean de 
wf 


f , : . : , The outet cute girl, ened to cage I 
The r from the small town whe , | . | even Dorrew & mer pian Enatiah 
live in the city if you gave 4 te ae eouad-wie Cousin, Tom to loga " 


@ million dollars and is forever 

ing she was back home in Little 

ollow, where there is “so much 

| yon on, just at this time of year.” 

ng to her there is more social 

ittle Falls Hollow in « 

n New York, Chicago or San 

can boast of all winter long. 

if you think cattle vane rey 
girls (who are noted for their st 

aren’t up in all the Jatest fashions just 

on Jessie with her permanent 
wave and her ostrich feather dress! 
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The self-conscious girl, who wants to knew if 
think she bas a terr.ble nose. or chin, or eyes 


don’t agree you're not telling the truth, and if 
she wil] hate you for evermore 


to have her li 
those awful movie vam 
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who swears she wil! never hold up her head egein @ che 
the time she is eighteen, or engaged at 


‘An Atlanta Doctor Writes 
the Truth About Germany 
Today as He Saw It, Filled 
With Prosperous, Well-Fed 
People. 


Dr. David B. Hawkins, 
known Atlanta physician, has writ- 
ten the story of his observations 
while attached to .he American 
Military Commission in Germany. 
Before the armistice, Dr. Hawkins 
was attached to the medical corps 


of the A. E. F. and saw much 
service on the French front. 

Assigned to the commission go- 
ing to defeated Germany after the 
armistice, he was sent to Cassel, 
and Berlin, Germany. At Cassel, 
‘at the same time, there was quar- 
tered the German military head- 
quarters and von Hindenburg, Lu- 
dendorff and other famous lead- 
ers of the Huns were frequently 
seen by the Americans on the 
streets of the town, though, natu- 
rally, there was no social inter- 
course between the two camps. 

Dr. Hawkins was gttached to 
American Unit No. 19, of the com- 
mission. In the same unit were 
a number of Russian officers, who 
had been placed with the Amer- 
icans, including Boris de Potocky, 
famous colonel of Russian artil- - 
lery. 

Dr. Hawkins had the misfortune 
to break his leg and wa; sent back 
to France. He shortly sailed for 
America, landing in this country 
about June 10, 1919. He received 
his discharge on September 29 an 
is now once again a resident of 
Atlanta. 

In the following story he has 
told the truth about conditions in 
Germany as he saw them. His 
writing is of. particular interest 
at this time, disproving, as it does, 
the stories of privation, starvation 
and suffering with which expert 
propagandists have flooded, the 
world in an effort to arouse sym- 
pathy for defeated Germany. 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
MANS IN GERMANY. 

By Dr. David B. Hawkins, 
Surgeon With the American Military 

Mission of the Inter-Allied Com- 

mission, Berlin, Germany. 

Just one year ago I went into the 
interior of Germany with the American 
miiitary mission, which was a part of 
the inter-allied commission. The pur- 
pose of this commission was the repa- 
triation of Russian prisoners of wac~ 
confined in German prison camps. Be-} 
cause of the unsettled condition in 
Russia at that time, it was one of 
the agreements of the armistice that 
these prisoners would be detained 
in German prison camps, and not re- 
patriated by the allies until such time 
as it would be safe for them to return 
to their native country. Had these 
Russian prisoners been suddenly re- 
leased at the signing of the armistice 
they would have joined the bolsheviks 
and made war on Germany. Inasmuch 
as Giermany was disarmed at this time 
it would have been the duty of the al- 
lies, according to the league of nations. 
to protect Deutschland from tnvasion. 
\ task no one was @nxious about do- 
ing at that time. Thus, it was thought 
best to detain these Russians in Ger- 
Man prison camps, and care for them, 
until the Red revolution in Russia had 
subsided. 

The inter-allied commission was 
composed of units from all the allied 
countries. The unit from the United 
States Known as the American 
military mission, the commanding of- 
ficer of which. was General Harrie«. 
with headquarters in Berlin Our mis- 
sion was made up of twenty separate 
companies. and each company was as- 
signed to one or more of the numerous 
Prison camps, 

(pen good authority, I learned that 
there were over two hundred of thes 
campa, confining approximately eight 
hundred thousend Russian prisoners of 
war. Thousands and thousands of 
these poor unfortunates had died of 
wounds or starvation during the war. 
and what remained when we arrived 
there were fit subjects for the insane 
asplum and the grave. it was our mis- 
to reclaim these neglected and 
starving wrecks of humanity, and start 
them home to friends and relatives. 

The American mission was compose ! 
ef officers and men who had serve 
With the different organisations scat- 
tered throughout France. We were 
hurriedly ordered to Coblemaz for in- 
structions and transpertativn into 
Germany. Here we received but Iit- 
tle information. because no one knew 
anything about the interior of Ger- 
many. This was to, be the exped!- 
t.enary commission first to invade the 
heart of Hunland However, we fe- 

Wetvea our transportation on @ fourth- 
class Dutch 
Beriis. Poland. Siberia and other points 
east. Having loaded our train with 
one month's provisions, or rations as 
we say in the army. we left Colegne 
en a cold night [In the part of 
February. The seats in the olg di- 
lepidated coaches did not hare any 
eushions. There was no licht or heat. 
Neither was there any vYentilation tn 
theme cattie care. During the 
stormy night we amost frore to death 
We were afraid te go to sleep. fer fear 
we would contract preemosia. So we 
Sat up all might and smoked cur pipes 
ereund a burning candice 

At the fircet littie station dDeyoad the 
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train. beund for Caseel. of 


American, English, 
sian prisoners of war eked out a mis- 
erable existence before the armistice. 
The horrible story 
comrades 
known. 

sickness, starvation and 
which existed there 
lone. will 
passed 
there, 
mained. There were about ten thouw- 
sand tn thie particular camp. and our 
littie greup of three officers, one army 
surgeons 
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zone of allied occupation, our train 
came to an abrupt stop. After consid- 
erable delay in starting, we climbed 
out of our coach to see what was the 
trouble, whereupon, we discovered that 
those “ravenous beasts” had thrown 
off our boxes of provisions, and were 
ruthlessly breaking them open nd 
stealing our food. After considerable 
protest, we saved a part of our precious 
cargo, and proceeded on our way. T° 


, steal food in Germany was considered 


a virtue, and avhile we did not find 
fault with the man who would steal to 
satisfy the hunger of himself or fam- 
ily, yet the instinct of “self-preserva- 
tion” appealed to us very strong at 
that particular time. We did not think 
it possible for us to buy any food in 
Germany, and for this reason we 
watched our provision car very close- 
ly. However, we soon found out after 
living in Deutschland for @ short time 
that we could buy most any kind of 
food we desired, provided we were 
willing to pay the price. 

ARRIVING 

IN CASSEL. 

Early the following morning we ar- 
rived in the beautiful city of Cassel. 
This city, which Is about the size of 
Atlanta, was the German great 
headquarters, after their evacuation at 
Spa, Belgium. It was also the ome 
of the Eleventh Army corps, end lo- 
eated here was one of the CkAiser's 


were assigned the task of giving food, 
clothing and medical attention to this 
army of dejected and sorely neglected 
prisoners of war. _ 

Those who have had dealings with 
the Germans in France and Belgium, 
in the occupied Rhihe district, and in 
the interior of Dutchland, have a gooi 
conception of the subtile, cunning and 
deceptive character of the Hun. Many 
well-meaning people seem to think 
that the treacherous, beastly and in- 
human conduct of the Germans w2s 
limited to the hardened Prussian sol- 
diers on the field of battle; but not so— 
we found this same insolent, domineer- 
ing and repugnant spirit dominating 
the whole face. Men, women and chil- 
dren alike. We had no sooner crossed 
the zone of allied occupation before the 
ignominious spirit of Prussianism be- 
gan to reassert itself, and haunted us 
throughout our sojourn in that coun- 
try. 

The longer I live ™ Germany, and 
the more I came in contact with her 
natives, the more convinced I became 
that this so-called “supér-human’” 
race was instead an inhuman tribe of 
barbarians, devold of all the finer 
aesthetical an@ truly spiritual incen- 
tives, so essential in all civilized so- 
ciety. , 

As for their ideals governing virtue 


and womanhood, I will quote but one 
of their hellish slogans: “Tomorrow 


icans!” and other complimentary epi- 
thets. Some would spit at us, while 
others would stand in our way to 
block the passageway. Hisses were 
heard everywhere, and every conceiv- 
able method was used to humiliate and 
intimidate us, but -we refused to be 
cowed by their threats and insults. 
NO SIGNS 
OF WAR. ° 

This city bore none of the ear-marks 
of war-and destruction so familiar in 


France and Belgium. Business seemed 
to be going along as usual. The 
streets wefe congested with traffic, 
and everyone seemed to be hurrying 
along in a businesslike way. However, 
to the casual observer, there appeared 
to be a sullen gloom in which the 
whole city was wrapped. Everyone 
seemed to look with suspicion upon 
everyone else. Distrust and impend- 
ing catastrophe seemed to be troubling 
all the adult population. At the ho- 
tels people moved about without mak- 
ing much ado, while in the large din- 
ing halls the guests ate their war 
bread and drank their kernel coffee 
in silence. Seldom would they look 
up or telk with their companions. Aft- 
er meals they would retire to their 
rooms and remain there until the next 
meal. Those ‘who had possession of 
any goods or provisions had a constant 
fear of. the nightly raids of the Spar- 
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at us because We brought food for the fne hateful’ spirit of Prussianism 


Russian prisoners, Germany's enemy, 
and did not give any to Germany’s 
gluttonous hordes. 

American men and women who had 
been strandéd in Germany during the 
war upon hearing of our presence in 
the city would frequently visit us at 
the camp and-at the hotel. Many times 
while I stood talking with these our 
homefolks in front of the hotel the 
guests, coming out and going into the 

otel would always walk up to where 
we were standing, and in the most 
rude and uncouth manner look first 
at one and then the other. While they 
gel@om said anything, their obnoxious 


‘presence was enough to disgust a dog. 


These and many other little sickening 
tricks they would play upon us when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself. 
The purpose of which was to em- 
barrass and humiliate us. Now this 
rude and vulgar conduct was not the 
behavior of the lower classes, but of 
the so-called better class; if there be 
such in Germany. 

In the Rhine district, and all of 
Deutchland occupied by the allied 
armies, the German people were so 
polite and considerate of us, that it 
was disgusting. There are several ob- 
vious reasons for this. Partly because 
of fear, and partly bécause they want- 
ed allied trade; and, furthermore, to 
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has been nurtured and cherished for 
so long, together with the egotistical 
idea of world domination, that I fear 
it will require several generations to 
blot out this stain upon the national 
life and character of the German peo- 
ple, and rid their country of its fiend- 


' ish influence, 


Among the art galleries I visited, so 
many of the largest and most ad- 
mired paintings were those represent- 
ing ghastly war scenes, ferocious ani- 
mals, conquest, destruction and rapine. 
At one particular art gallery, the 
painting most admired by the German 
spectators was that of a charging 
German warrior, mounted upon a spir- 
ited horse, riding through a gathering 
of Frenchmen in a little French_ vil- 
-lage. In his hand this warrior held a 
long spear, which he had just thrust 
through the body of one of the French 
peasants: The expression upon the 
face of the wounded man, together 
with the great drops of red blood 
dripping from the end of the spear 
point, were all so real that one could 
hardly beHeve that they were but 
painted. Just what lofty “idea this 
blood-curdling painting was intended 
to convey, I am unable to determine. 


While looking after a. carload of 
provisions in the freight yard at Cassel 
I met a young American gir) about 18 
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Upper left: Dr. David B. Hawkins, of Atlanta, in his u niform as an officer of the Medical Corpsof the A. E. F. Upper right: Unit No. 19, of the American Military Commis- 


sion to Germany. 
Hawkins. 


extreme right of the pictare, General von Splotz. Lower right, detonator off one of the German high explosive shells which wrecked the Cathedral of Rheims. 


among the debris by Dr. Hawkins. 


palaces, courts and !mpe- 
opera houses. On the outskirts 
this city was located gne of the 
large. German prison camps. where 
French and Rus- 


of the life of our 
im those pens will never be 
The fritth abuse. negiect. 
living deaths 
during the war. 
be known by these who 
war. When we ‘arrived 
the Russian prisoners re- 
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and tweaty-six doughberys 


we will dance with the Frenchman's 
widows in Paris.” This was used by 
the soldiers of the Crown Prince's 
army during the last drive on Paris. 
However, Providence works in 4 mys- 
terious ‘way, and the ignoble Hun, 
whose ambition was to kill his neigh- 
bor and brutally ravish his widow, met 
with the immortal commandment of 
the Frenchman. “They shall not pass.” 

When we alighted from the train the 
next morning, in the city of Cassel, a 
crowd was there to meet us. After 
the police bad examined our papers, 


and ecrutinised us carefully, we were 


permitted to ge to the hotel. When 


‘we left the train end passed through 


the crowd. we were greeted with 


shouts of “Swine!” “Ge te hell, Amer- 


tacists. While eight boxes of provi- 
sions were being unloaded at our ho- 
tel and carted up to our’ room, the 
porter managed to steal two. which he 
hid under the elevator, where we later 
found them. 

Our wok among the Russians was 
made very difficdit and unpleasant be- 
cause of the Germans spreading their 
damnable propaganda around to the 
effect that the Americans -were re- 
sponsible for them betng held tn pri«- 
on, and that we ate the food and wore 
the clothes that were intended for 
them in camp. This Prussian gossip 
turned the Russians against us, and It 
was with no little difficulty we had 
convincing them otherwise. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Germans were angry 


offset some of the terrible crimes com- 
mitted by their armies in France and 
Beigium. Those American soldiers 
who went no farther into the heart of 
Deutchiand than to Coblens, .and 
Cologne, have returned with a false 
and superficial knowledge of the true 
Prussian spirit. 

The German government did not al- 
low its people to think or talk in 
terms of defeat. Among the hundreds 
of Germans with whom I conversed 
while in the interior of -~:«ny, I 
did not find one that *: mit 
that Germany was defeai: in- 
stead, they would say som: hike 
this, “Our army withdrew.” - < then 
begin telling about thelr “master- 
a ag you, ir 


The picture was taken at Cassel, Germany. The Russian officer in the white uniform on the front r ow is Colonel Boris de Potocky and seated on his right is Dr. 
Lower left: A snapshot of a group of German high commanders taken on the streetS’of Cassel. Second from the left is Hindenburg. At his left is Ludendorff and, at the 


It was picked up 


years &, age. She was poorly clad and 
upon here face was the unmistakable 
signs of sorrow and hardship. Before 
the war broke out she was touring 
Germany with her father and mother. 
Having been assured by the Germans 
that the war could not possibly last 
more than six months they had decided 
to remain until it was over and then 
continue their tour. Within the next 
six months both her father and motler 
had contracted the “fiu” and died. 
Without friends or relatives, in an ene- 
my country, this young girl was 
thrown out into the world without 
money and without hope. During this 
time this innocent and helpless girl 
had been made the vaseal to satisfy the 
lusts of “kultured” civilians, 


RMANY AND THE GERMANS 


By Dr. DAVID B. HAWKINS 
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The Observations of An At- 


lantan Attached for Many 
Months to the American 
Military Commission in 
Cassel and Berlin, Ger- 
many — Disproving Many 
Propaganda Stories Now 
Flooding the Country. 


who were unfit for military duty. She 
had the experience of a woman of two 
children, but it was the experience 
of German brute force, and forced 
immorality. From one man to an- 
other this young woman was forcibly 
transferred under the penalty of hav- 
ing her food rations cut off should 


she make any resistance. During thrve 
years of compulsory immorality and 


dissipation she was infected with 4 
loathesome blood disease, and when 
this became known she was cast out 
into the world to care for herself, 

This was but one incident among 
many. I talked with a young French 
girl, only 13 years of age, who had 
passed through the same experience, 
with the exception of being a mother, 
I also talked with several Belgian 
girls, whose forced life in German 
army camps was so horrible and pa- 
thetic that I will refrain from relating 
theme here. 


The gross selfishness and disregard 
for the rights of others was not only 
manifested upon the battlefield toward 
the enemy, but it can be seen even 
among their own people. By special 
permission from the city council, a 
number of we American and Danish 
army officers were given permission 
to visit one of the kKaiser’s palaces. A 
high official from the city council vol- 
unteered to escort us. At the transfer 
point where we changed cars for the 
special car going up the mountain, 
there was a big crowd of women and 
children waiting for the same car. 
When the little mountain car arrived, 
this high-toned, exceedingly polite and 
educated German official suddenly 
made a lurch for the car, elbowing his 
way through the crowd of women and 
children. While shoving his way 
roughly through the crowd, he knock- 
ed down a little girl and caused her 
head to be badly cut on the cérner of 
the car step. Did he stop to pick the 
little girl up, or apologize to her 
mother? Not much, But, true to his 
Prussian instinct of selfishness, he 
kept on shoving the women about un- 
til he got into the car and grabbed a 
seat for himself. Then, looking out of 
the car window, he motioned for us to 
come on. I remarked to the Danish 
army captain who was with us, that 
such crude and impolite conduct would 
not be tolerated in America. He re~ 
plied by saying, “Well, you know this 
is in Germany.” 


In conversation with 


some of the 


German privates about war conditions, 


I was surprised to hear some of these 
soldiers express themselves in the fol- 
lowing terms: “We are glad that Ger- 
many lost the war, because, if she had 
won, the life of we privates would 
have been intolerable at the hands of 
our officers. In times of peace it was 
almost unbearable, but it would have 
been much worse had Germany won.” 
All those famillar with the life of a 
private in the Germany army will 
confirm this statement. The arrogant. 
domineering and brutish attitude of 
the army officers, both high and low 
in rank, is but another manifestation 
of the pride and selfishness of Prus- 


sianism. In times of peace, a private, 
meeting an officer on the street, or 


passing him anywhere, the private 
was compelled ‘to stand at attention, 
and salute about thirty steps away, 
and stand in that position unti)] the 
officer, who usually did not return the 
salute, had passed by. 


The homes, schools and churches 
have fostered the Prussian ideals of 
Germany's super-race, super-strength, 
super everything in the lives of its 
people, that its influence is manifest 
in every conceivable way. Even the 
youngsters, playing in the street, when 
asked about the war, would reply: “You 
just wait twenty years and we will 
sho you.” 


The Germans all admitted that the 
morale of the Germany army was 
broken at the Marne. Furthermore, 
that America’s influence and assis:- 
ance won-the war for the allies. Hovw- 
jever, just three weeks before the 
armistice was signed, the kaiser made 
a public speech in Cassel, assuring tlie 
people of Germany’s final victoty in 
a few more months, and for the Ger- 
man people to stand fast. His asser- 
tion that “America’s army was a negii- 
gible factor” was refuted by the re- 
ports of the returning soldiers on 
furlough. “Every time we break 
through the French Nnes we run into 
Americans. There is surely more 
American soldiers in France than the 
war department reports.” 

Germany’s losses in the war were 
greater than she would have the out- 
side world believe. The inhabitanis 
in this city told us that casualty list 
was discontinued after the second year. 
Strange to relate, ofall the Germans 
with whom I conversed I did not find 
one who seemed to Know anything 
about the “Big Bertha” with which 
they shelled Paris. No one seemed 
to know anything about it. Possibly 
they knew, but did not want to make 
it known. In the shops I was sur- 
prised to find so much English and 
American made goods, to say nothing 
of the “war loot” for sale. In one 
book store I was confounded when [ 
read the title of Mr. Gerard’s book, 
“My Four Years in Germany,” trane- 
lated in the German language. This 
was evidently the work of the soeciai- 
ists. ' 


At thie time the famous German 
beer contained no alcoho! because of 
the searcity of corn and yeast. Rhine 
wine was rather plentiful, but there 
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| The Story of Joseph Caillaux, Ex-Premi ier of Fr rance, , Whose Trial for TreasonlIs Now Being H Held in Paris — 


His gS ae se “Amongst the Wine Kegs”—-Re- 
port of Captain Bouchardou, who obtained 
' Most of Evidence Against the Conspirators. 
His Escapade with Mme. Panon—Breaks 
Into His Own House to Rob Jewels of His 
Actress Wife—Cruelty to Her—Recruiting 
Actress Wife—-His Cruelty to Her—Re- 
cruiting for Mythical “Port Tarasson.” 


Synopsis of preceding instalments: 

Gaston ‘Calmette, editor of 
Figaro, was shot by Mme. Cail- 
laux. wife of the French minis- 
ter of finance, in the belief that 
he was about to publish love let 
ters which would ruin her and 
her husband. The fact was that 
Calmette was about to expose 
Joseph Caillaux’s political du- 
plicity. Through his power and 
the terrorism of witnesses by a 
band of Apaches controlled by 
Almereyda, Caillaux succeeded in 
having his wife acquitted. 

The trail led from Almereyda 
to a German agent. The “Bon- 
net Rouge” (a pacifist newspae- 
per) worked to betray France to 
Germany by inciting Frencl sol- 
diers to mutiny and to resist 
the mobilization. 

Malvy, minister of 
protected anarchists at  out- 
breai. of war to spread propa 
ganda among. troops. Jaures, 
socialist leader, was  assassi- 
nated by a mysterious hand 
through a cafe window. Alme- 
reyda and Malvy saved from the 
military police the malefactors 
whose names are in Carnet B 
(the famous notebook B, waich 
Srresied the names of men to be 


interior, 


rrested immediately on declara- 
ion of war). 

Caillaux spreads propaganda 
with a view to creating distrust 
between British and French and 
negotiates with Count Luxburg 
and Malvy in attempt to bring 
about separate peace with France 
and create Germano-Latin league 
against Anglo-Saxons. 

Sebastien Faure, the “Red Bee,” 
protected by Malvy, scattered 
“anarchist literature throughout 
the army. His notorious resort 
In Paris past which young girls 
feared to walk. The beautiful 
Therese Duverger urged Caillaux 
to promulgate separate peace pro- 
posal. Clemenceau expo-ed Cail- 
laux's intrigues with Therese. 


—— 


There was one very mysterious 
plotter against France, who was to 
be seen at times in conference with 
the clicf conspirators, and then as 
suddenly lost from view. Today he 
would be sipping a glass of cham- 
pagne in the Cafe de Paris or driv- 
ing a coach and four through the 
groves of Fontainebleu. Tomorrow he 
might be found in a little wine- 
shop in Marseilles, with a glass of 
red Burgundy on the biack-stained 
table before him, and a group of 
caance companions gathered around. 
while he told some wild story of ad- 
venture, Or h> could be seen in a 
gambling house in Cairo, playing at 
big stakes with turbaned musselmen 
and losing or winning with the same 
appearance of gopd nature. 

Such was Bolo. 


Always ready for some bold enter- 
prise, in which deception and intrigue 
were most essential, Bolo welcomed 
the great war because of the tremen- 
mous opportunities it offered. his un- 
acrupulous ambition. 

It made no difference to him 
whether he were a spy for France or 
Germany, a collector of war muni- 
tions graft, a legislative lobbyist and 
briber, or the proprietor of a subsi- 
dized pacifi * newspaper. Any ove of 
these rather risky but unusually 
profitable undertakings would have 
been just as acceptable to him. 

As it happened, there was more 
money in serving Germany. Accord- 
ingly, Bolo went out looking for Ger- 
man goid. He found it, and In great 
abundance. From a petty sharper and 
third-rate swindler he rose to be the 
prince of spies, a obrilliant figure 
amid the glitter and flattery of Paris 
saions, an object of never-ceasing 
wonder and gossip along the boule- 
vards. 

To understand Rolo. one murt 
know his life. From official reports 
of government investigators, it is now 
possible to reveal the whole story. 

In the year 1867 in Marseilles there 
lived a M. Bolo, who had drifted 
there from some obscure town on the 
Rhone, and who tried to please the 
patrons of his little cafe with wines 
of unusually rare vintage. In the 
quality of his goods he was extremely 
proud, and accordingly his business 
grew. One day in the same year, he 
brought a baby into the wine shop. 
and announced amid the cheers and 
handclappings of the crowd, that the 
boy's name was Paul Marte Bolo. 


‘mong the wine kegs, the child 
grew up. He saw human nature un- 
discuised by the hypocrisies of a 
more elegant society, for in the 
French cafe of the middle class, men 
and women gather during the noon- 
time or after the work of the day. to 
discuss the problems of life, no mat- 
ter how trivial or how tremendous, 
MO Matter whether they relate to the 
plantinc of a garden or the overthrow 
of aa @mpir: 

Paul learned rapidly. and when bis 
father sent him te college the boy 
decided that be already had educa- 
tion enough. The studies of the class 
room he found eapectally stupid. and 
after a series of escapades tn which 
he sought escape trom the deadly te- 
@ium of College fife. he suddenly 


quit school, and struck out for him- 
self. 

By nature he was singularly en- 
dowed. Blond, tall, slim, with silken 
moustache and coaxing eyes, of gra- 
cious and vivacious manner, he found 
many friends especially among wom- 
en folk, and almost always to their 
misfortune. 

For a while he was a hair dresser, 
and later having learned the begin- 
nings of dentistry, he established him- 
self with a partner by the name of 
Joseph Boulan, in a prettily furnished 
office, which had every appearance 
of long established prosperity. At 
the end of three months the Tribunal 
of Commerce of Marseilles was 
obliged to pronounce the dissolution of 
the partnership. 


STOLE PARTNER'S 
WIFE. 

From hair dressing and dentistry 
Bolo turned to the cereal business. 
He found a partner in a M. Panon, 
an artist painter, whose wife at once 
became enamored of his ready wit 
and flashy clothes, and who for a time 
successfully hid from her husband her 
newly aroused affections. 


Bolo and Panon, however, did not 


make money in cereals, so they turned 


f> lobsters. Failing in lobsters, they 
tried to recoup their losses in a park 
and restaurant. When this final ven- 
ture was about: to collapse, Bolo 
eloped with his partner’s wife. 

The couple fled to Barcelona, Spain. 
Finding Barcelona too big a city they 
gravitated to the more tranquil Val- 
encia. At last all their money was 
spent, and Bolo sought employment 
in a cafe, serving drinks and waiting 
on tables as he used to do as a lad 
in his father’s wine shop. They lived 
for a time in a garret, until] finally 
his companion gave him her jewels 
to pawn, and with what little cash 
was left, they went to Paris. 

At No. 12 Rue de Strasbourg, a 
noisy tittle street, opposite the “Gare 
de l'Est” railroad station, where amid 
the traffic might also be heard the 
clatter of the ambulances of the great 
military hospital St. Martin, a half 
block distant, the couple made their 
abode. They lived in a little back 
room, bought bits of bread and sau- 
sage at a nearby shop, and with the 
cheapest kind of red wine, they just 
managed to keep. body and soul to- 
gether. From the Rue de Strasbourg 
they moved to No. 16 Rue’ Chapel. 
Then by some. good -turn, which he 
never revealed, Bolo obtained enough 
money to rent a lit the apartment at 
No. 31 Rue Bonaparte on the left bank 
of the Seine not far from the Boule- 
vard Saint Germain. Simuttaneously 
he appeared in a wealth of new 
clothes, swinging a cold headed cane 
and carrying a Russian leather pock- 
et book in which he carried engraved 
cards, whica proclaimed an office at 
No. 112 Rue de Richelieu. 

From here on the story is best told 
in the report of Captain Bouchardon, 
which was made the basis of the gov- 
ernment’s prosecutior and conviction 
of Bolo and his fellow conspirators. 

“The only lucrative’ transaction 
which Bolo had in this office,” said 
Captain Bouchardon, “was a condem- 
nation to a term of imprisonment. It 
came abont this way: He had a house- 
keeper by the name of Mme. Miege. 
Having learned that she was the pos 
sessor of 1,350 francs in a savings 
bank, he persuaded her to trust him 
with the money. He said he could 
make it return her wonderful profits, 
if invested in his business in the Rue 
Richelieu. 

“But Mme. Miege djd not realize any 
income at all from her investment. 
and not being able to get her money 
back, she began to waylay and 
threaten Bolo on every occasion. 
After paying back 500 francs, and not 
finding Micge any the less trouble- 
some, he suddenly disappeared from 
Paris. The woman, however, still 
kept rp the hunt, and many years 
later sued him in the Eleventh cham- 
ber, which condemned him by default 
to a month’s imprisonrrent and a fine 
of 25 francs for breach of trust. 

“As for Mme. Panon. he gave her 
back to her husband who was of such 
a charitable nature that he forgave 
both his wife and her abductor. 

“From one adventure Bolo dashed 
on into another. From one infamy 
he slipped gracefully into many more. 
We next hear of him in a railroad de- 
railment near Hendaye. Bolo is picked 
up and cared for at the Hotel de la 
Gare, conducted by a Mme. Cabet and 
her young niece, Michaela Estouba. 
He soon conquered the affections of 
tae niece, promised marriage, lived in 
& grand style, traveled from Hendaye 
to Biarritz in a magnificent coach with 
gay'y harnessed horses and costumed 
postillions. After he had fleeced the 
poor girl of her dowery, he again dis- 
appeared. 

“Then Bolo tried marriage. For 
him matrimony. the same as elope 
ments, Was a mere matter of business. 
Toward the end of 1893 he met a Mile. 
Henrictta Soumaille. who was singing 
in a theater In Bordeaux. He became 
known to her as M. Grangeneuve. 
She sang for him. and he confessed 
he was completely captivated. He 
made immediate love to her, and she 
soon fell into his arms. He told her 
that he had just lost his mother, and 


THE STRANGE, FANTASTIC 
CAREER OF BOLO PA CHA | 


that his share of the inheritance 
amounted to 700 francs a month. 


“Milt. Soumaille sailed for the Ar- 
gentine with the hope of securing a 
theatrical engagement there; and her 
lover, whom she was already suppori- 
ing, accompanied her. She obtained 
an engagement in the Casino at Bue- 
nos Ayres and receved 20 piastres for 
each performance. But it was Bolo 
who went to the cashier every eve- 
ning and got the money. He had no 
other business. On April 14, 1894, he 
finally married Mlle. Soumaille in one 
of the mayoralities of Buenos Ayres, 
and signed the marriage contract 
‘Bolo de Gipngeneuve.’ 


“Finally, he revealed himself in his 
true character, for he could be by 
turns sauve, courteous, entertaining or 
insolent, browbeating, brutal. One 
day he thrashed his wife because she 
refused to give him her signature and 
permit him to collect 5,000 francs. 
Twice he played burglar and broke 
into his own apartments. The first 
time in Buenos Ayres he appropriated 
not a little of his wife’s jewelry and 
a considerable sum of money. The 
second time in Valparaiso he got away 
with a diamond buckle 


MYSTERIOUS 
PORT TARASSON. 


“Bolo was afrested, and his wife, in 
order to secure his release, was 
obliged to deposit all her possessions 
as a guarantee of his apvearance in 
court. Once out on bail, Bolo wanted 
nothing better. He deserted his wife, 
and went direct to Albi, the home of 
her family. He told her relatives that 
he had just acquired in America a 
vast concession of land where he 
planned ‘o found a coluny. He ap- 
poiited his two brothers-in-law to 


Mme. Bolo-Mueller 


gaged in all ate of business. Ven- 
tures. He had _ full ’ control of his 
wife’s, riches, for she had given him 
a power of attorney. He was to be 
seen everywhere, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Champagne”, Switzerland, 
Spain. He was busy creating state 
banks in the South American repub- 
lics. He started an ‘emerald trust.’ He 
promoted the affair of the Petits Bons 
de Presse, and founded the ‘Swiss 
White Cross,’ the Confederation Gen- 
erale Agricole,’ and what not. But 
none of his undertakings seemed to 
succeed. 


LIFE 
A KALEIDESCOPE. 


“His life resembled a circus pa- 
rade. He was often seen in Paris ex 
hibiting himself on the box of a mag- 
nificent mail coach with a riding mas- 
tere and a footman blowing a trum- 
pet. In Colombia he wore breeches 
of lion skin. 

“Bolo now took the step which led 
to hisdownfall. In the company of 
‘Mme. ie Lafargue, an artist of 
the Opera,\who was singing in Cairo, 
he had met Youssouf Saddfk, minis- 
tre de la plume, or secretary of Ab- 


-bas Hilmi, ex-Khedive of Egypt. The 


secretary introduced Bolo as soon as 
possible to his master, and on that 
same day, July 5, 1914, the ex-Khedive 
made Bolo his financial agent and 
sole representative in Europe. 

“Events were now moving fast. On 
July 25, 1914, Abbas Hilmi charged 
Bolo with the negotiations for the re- 
newal of the Suez Canal concession, 
and some days- later made him a 
Pacha. 

“Abbas Hilmi had been dethroned 
and expelled by the English, and ac- 
cordingly, when the war broke out in 


BOLO’S WIVES 


sions of loyalty. Apparently, he was 
rich, and the source of his wealth 
could be explained both by an advan- 
tageous marriage and the apparent 
success of his many ventures. There- 
fore, it would surpirise nobody, if he 


were to invest large sums of money 


in newspapers and secure control. 


“In'a word, everything. tended to 
draw him to Germany~and afterwaré 
to render the proof of his treason 
difficult. His apparent wealth, his 
hidden ruin, his total unscrupulous- 
ness, his adventurous life, his love 
for excessive luxury and his extrema 
caution born from old-time necessity, 
all contributed to his success as a 
traitor. 

“As soon as the Khedive and Bolo 
understood each other the negotia- 
tions began. 

“During his sojourn at Vienna Ab- 
bas Himli had numerous interviews 
with von Tchirsky, the German am- 
bassador, concerning the plan of a 
separate peace. Abbas Himli was 
now wholly devoted to the enemies of 
France. In talking with Viora Nour- 
redin in November, 1915, he said: 


“I have sacrificed myself com- 
pletely to the German cause. I have 
joined the Turks and Teutons against 
England.’ 

“During the stay of the Khedive at 
Vienna and later in Switzerland, from 
December, 1914, to October, 1915, 
Bolo made three trips to Italy and 
visited Switzerland six different 
times. On each one of these journeys 
he met the Khedive or his represen- 
tatives. 

“On the first trip, December 28, 
1914, Bolo met Saddik, the Khedive’s 
secretary. They discussed a plan of 
establishing a great Catholic bank at 


Mme. Bolo-Soumaille 


He courted many women and prided himself on his conquests. “My wives have been my ‘best investments,” he once suid. 


choice positions in the new Arcadia, 
which he had named Port Tarasson. 
and he charged his mother-in-law 
with the pleasant task of recruiting 
emigrants. He gave her a great reg- 
ister in which to write their names. 
For two days the crowds came. There 
was a never-ending line of people. Be- 
lieving finally that the mystifications 
had lasted long enough, Bolo again 
disappeared. 


“Here there {s a gap in his Nie. 

‘The next heard of him was in Ly- 
ons, in 1902, when he reappeared as 
a representative of Binet champagne 
and Cusenier oxygenated absinthe. 
He organized a company to represent 
various commercial houses, a ven- 
ture which cost his partner, M. de 
Civins, something like 250,000 francs. 

‘And now Bolo again turned to mar- 
riage, and this time he found it a 
real road to fortune. It seems that 
he had met a Mme. Muller, a young 
and pretty widow of Bordeaux, who 
had inherited several million francs. 
Again he made love and with all his 
old time success. They were married 
on May 15, 1915. ‘ 

“With Mme. Muller Bolo, our sol- 
dier of fortune returned to Paris a 
rich man. He leased a_  tluxurious 
apartment at 5 R-. Denis-Poisson 
(near the great avenue de la Grande 
Armee, at one end of which towers 
the Arc de Triomphe and ;t’the other 
stretch the beautiful lawns and drive- 
ways of the Bois de Boulogne.) 

“The Bolos immediately displayed 
their riches, where they couid at- 
tract the most attention. The wife 
possessed not only a capital of 2.500, 
000 francs. but also 1,825 shares of 
Richard and Muller, worth about 647,- 
000 francs, and an independent yearly 
income of about 47,000 francs. 

“By this marriage Bolo became a 
bigamist. but for the time being no 
one but himself knew it. In Paris 
Bolo instituted an active campaign 
to make friends whém he might use. 
That he might entertain on a grand- 
er scale he moved to a more magnifi- 
cent home im the Rue de Phalsbourg 
and established a sumptous country 
place at Biarritz. He surrounded 
himself with many personages of 
high social standing. who should have 
guarded themselves against his false 
pretenses. 

“At the same fime he became en- 


August of this same year, he was all 
ready to throw himself into the arms 
of the enemies of England and be- 
come a German spy. 

“At this time also, Bolo was anx- 
iously awaiting an opportunity to 
mend his waning fortunes. Hilmi 
and Bolo seized the same straw. 

“After the first battle of the Marne. 
seeing the complete collapse of her 
plan of a sudden attack, Germany 
desired to affectaa reapproachment 
with France, in order to be able to 
turn her whole attention against 
England and defeat her more easily. 

“But it was first necessary to pre- 
pare public opinion for a separate 
peace. It has been proved by court 
documents, that in order to accom- 
plish this end, the enemy was pre- 
pared to make heavy financial sacri- 
fices. Our foes wanted. to influence 
the Parliament and the Press simul- 
taneously. They had at first esti- 
mated that a certain amount of pes 
simistic news cleverly disseminated 
by agents who enjoyed good stand- 
ing in parliamentary cireles would 
be sufficient to create confusion and 
destroy harmony between the Allies. 

“In the press it was necessary to 
create desire among the people for 
peace. But this was difficult, because, 
if newspapers which were known to 


be pro-German presented this propa- 
‘ganda, its purpose would be suspect- 


ed. Accordingly, it was necessary to 
veil this propaganda in newspapers 
that were neutral or even apparently 
proFrench. 

“Better even than that, Germany 
thought, would be the purchase of 
newspapers of unsuspected . patriot- 
ism, which, in order to avoid awak- 
ening suspicion, should for a while 
continue campaigns favorable to the 
Allies. These newspapers should not 
swing to the German side until the 
psychological time arrived. . 

“From every point of view Bolo 
was thought to be the man for the 
job. Without ever having indulged 
in politics, he had been clever enough 
to create for himself among partia- 
mentary and administrative circles, 
some very important connections, 
which, in case of necessity, he would 
not be afraid to utilize. In all instan- 
ces he had displayed irrefutable pa- 
triotism. He had been most gener- 


ous in his donations and his profes-, 


Fribourg, which they might utilize 
for the pacifist propaganda in France. 
Because of its religiouse cloak the 
bank would not be easily suspected, 
Bolo thought, and .in its vaults could 
be deposited the German money, 
which would be paid out ag French 
money to the French press. On the 
surface, it would appear to be purely 
a religious’ movement. The cry of 
peace was to be raised only for the 
sake of preserving Christianity and 
the Roman Catholic church, Bolo 
also told Saddik, that if his master 
could raise 50 millions from Germany, 
be, Bolo, would do the rest.” 
ITALY ENTERS 

THE INTRIGUE. 

On an earlier journey into Italy, 
Bolo had presented his bank scheme 
to a former Italian deput¥ by the 
name of Cavallini, who had become 
a German agent, and who was later 
arrested and charged with treason. 
But Cavallini could not help. 

Cavallini, like: Bolo, was strictly a 
soldier of adventure. He had made a 
fortune out of municipal speculations, 
but he soon squandered all his money, 
and began looking for other opportu- 
nities to regain his lost wealth. He 
had been condemned by various 
courts for various crimes, one of them 
being corruption and complicity in 
fraudulent bankruptcy. 

Finally, Bolo’s plan of a bank of 
treason Was submitted to Abbas Hilmi 
in Vienna. As the khedive, a Moham- 
medan was to be the head of this 
pseudo Catholic institution, the trap 
was evidently thoug':t to be too crude. 
At all events, it was abandoned. 

Bolo learned this sad news on a 
third trip to Geneva on February 14, 
1915. Without loss of time, he next 
volunteered to buy a great number of 
French newspapers for ¥. 

“After further negotiations with 
Germany, Bolo prepared to carry out 
his great scheme of treason,” con- 
tinued Captain Bouchardon. “During 
January and february, 1915 he en- 
tered into negotiations with M. du 
Mesnil, cirector of ‘Rappel,” by which 
Bolo became the holder of 1,500 shares 
for -~3.000 francs. The paper had 
suspended publication, but with the 
help of Bolo’s money, it was enabled 
to reappear on April'17. 1915. 

“Similar propositions were made to 
M. Chavenon, director of ‘l’Informa- 


has commenced -in Paris. 


spread political decay. 


way. 


Facts More Thrilling Than Fiction 


The trial of Joseph Caillaux, once Premier of France, 
Here is the inside story of the 
great conspiracy of which Caillaux is alleged to have been 
the head. Severance Johnson, famous newspaper investi- 
gator and writer, who was responsible for the exposure 
and conviction of many illegal trusts, spent two Months 
in France compiling this story from legal documents, 
court records and personal talks with army officers, pros- 
ecutors, witnesses and government officials. 
It is the truth, but it reads like romance. 
and love intrigues, romance and crime abound in this story 
of the great conspiracy to deliver France to the Germans. 
How the master plotter used pacifists and Apaches to 
Hitherto unpublished facts in the 
Bolo Pasha case. It is the first story ‘of the activities of 
the former premier, whose trial for treason is now under — 


Political 


. 


tion,’ to M. Sylvain, vice president of 
the board of administration of Le 
Figaro, for 500 shares, and to the 
Temps (to obtain a list of share- 
holders). 

“These developments were commu- 
nicated to Berlin for approval. Bolo 
submitted a report to the ex-khedive, 
who spoke to Count Monts, for- 
mer German ambassador at Rome. 
Count Monts passed the report along 
to von Jagow, German minister of, 
foreign affairs in Berlin. 

Meantime, Saddik, the ex-khedive’s 
secretary and messenger, was dis- 
patched to Berlin to confer with von 
Jagow, and gave any further informa- 
tion which the foreign minister might 
desire. Von Jagow studied Bolo’s 
plan of operation and was delighted. 
He said that he would at once ad- 
vance 10,000,000 franes at the rate of 
1,000,000 francs each month. 

“Evidently referring to Bolo, the 
German foreign minister made this 
cryptic remark to Saddik: 

“*As for the intermediary, we have 
4nformation about him. You do not 
wish to give his name. I do not ask 
you.’ 

“Things were’ now moving more 
rapidly. Saddik brought back - the 
glad tidings to his co-conspirators. He 
first reported to his master, ex-Khe- 
dive Abbas Hilmi,.who wired Cavallini 
to tell Bolo and make an appoint- 
ment with him at Zurich. 

“Bolo responded iustantly. Through 
fn intermediary by the name of 
Porchere (who later becomes quite 
an important factor in the plot) he 
had this message wired to Cavallini: 

“*Richard (meaning Bolo) will ar- 
rive Tuesday.’ 

“Exactly. on time Bolo arrived at 
the rendezvous .in Zurich. Abbas 
Hilmi and Saddik were there waiting 
for him. Cavallini was also present. 
When Bolo heard of von Jagow’s plan 
of installment payments he fle~ into 
a rage. 

‘‘One million francs a month!’ he 
cried. ‘Are we only beggars? We 
must have at* least two million a 
month.’ 

“The conferees finally decided to 
submit a request of 2,000,000 francs a 
month, for the first two months, with 
1,000,000 monthly thereafter. Saddik 
hurried back to Berlin and von Jagow, 
who at once accepted it.” 

From documents seized by French 
authorities long afterward under cir- 
cumstances which they would not dis- 
close, it was learned that the khedive 
received from Germany on March 26,, 
1915, 2,207,565 francs. Swiss cur- 
rency, or about two million German 
marks, and that part of this money 
was remitted to Bolo. 


DOCUMENTS PROVED 


BOLO’S GUILT. 

And these are the papers which 
proved Bolo’s treason: 

“First document, a’ communication 
dated October 8, 1917, by which ,the 
German under secretary of state for 
the military court sent to the council 
of war telegram from the minister of 
foreign affairs, which read: . 

“*On March 20, 1915, the Dresner 
Bank (Berlin branch) has issued to 
the order of Abbas Himli three checks 
of 735,855 francs, 20, each, Swiss 
money on a bank having one of its 
branches at Zurich.’ 

“The first one of the three checks 
was paid in cash to the Khedive, the 
others were converted into one check 
on Turin and made payable to Filip- 
po Cavallini for 1,557,323 lire, 15. 

“Second document, a check, dated 
March 27, 1915, for 1,557,323 lire, 15. 
issued by the same Zurich bank upon 
the Banca Commerciale of Turin, to 
the order of Filippo Cavallini. 

“Third document, a letter under 
date of September 29, 1917, by which 
the Italian military mission at the 
Ministry of War at Paris, revealai 
how Filippo Cavallini’ cashed this 
chéck. 

“Fourth document, a check dated 
March 29, 1915, for 1,000,000 francs, 
issued by the Ramella bank on the 
Credit Lyonnais in Paris to the order 
of Filippo Cavaliini, and paid to Cav- 
allini on April 1, 1915. 

“Fifth document, the register of 
the Grand Hotel in Paris, which 
shows t Cavallini was in Paris on 
April 1, 1915.” 

The final link ifn the chain of evi- 
dence, which bound von Jagow and 
Bolo together, .was furnished the 
French government’s investigators by 
M. Sottolana, an Italian baritone, and 
at one time a friend of Cavallini. 
After he learned that Cavalllini was 
trying to use him to. cloak a treason 
plot, Sottolana cast Cavallini aside, 
and told the whole story to Captain 
Bouchardon. 

Sottolona’s sworn statemen follows: 

“On the first of April, 1915, Caval- 


lini asked‘ me f do bim a favor. He 


said he was about to receive one mil- 
lion francs and he would like me to 
accompany him, because jt was such 
a large sum. We teft the Grand 
Hotel, where he had asked me to 
meet him. He purchased a yellow 
stiff leatheg valise; hailed a taxi and 
ordered the chauffeur to drive us to 
the Credit Lyonnais. 

“When he presented the one million 
franc check, the paying teller said: 
“*What! Is this an April fool?’ 

“Cavallini replied: ‘No, it is not 
an April fool, but a real check for 
a million.’ Then the teller asked if 
Cavallini wanted to make a transfer. 
The latter replied he wanted the 
cash. 

“After having waited about a quar- 
ter of an hour, he received the money, 
I could’ see that.it was a lot of money, 


,but I could not count it to know how 


much it was. 

“He took the valise to No. 17 Nue 
de Phalsbourg, Bolo’s home. ] waited 
in the taxi at the door. They came 
down together. - Bolo left us. Caval- 
lini then showed me the empty val- 
ise.” 

Through Sottolana we also get our 
first glimpse of the ominous figure (. 
Caillaux behind Bolo, a figure whose 
shadow grows blacker and blacker, 
as the Bolo ramification of the Great 
Conspiracy is further’ unfoluded. 


From the Khedive Bolo learned 
that the German officials who .were 
watching him in Paris were not alto- 
gether pleased with the progress he 
was making. They did not see any 
results. Bolo proffered many excus- 
es. He explained that it was by no 
means an easy task to obtain pacifist 
newspaper publicity in France at that 
time. 

“The time had now arrived for the 
payment of the second instalment of 
2,000,000 marks, They were due at 
the end of April. 


“Before leaving the Khedive, Bolo 
asked him to remit, not to Cavallini, 
but a man by the name of Necker, 
director of the Credit Suisse at Gene- 
va, these 2,000,000 marks. 

“And this was how the German gold 
was paid. It was remitted to the Khe- 
dive on April 30 in three checks. A 
sium amounting to 50,000 francs was 
given at once to Saddik. In the bank 
of the Canton of Vaud, Switzerland, 
250,000 francs were deposited in the 
name of Saddik for the purchase of 
shares in Le Figaro. 

“Another slice of 74,000 francs was 
sent to Cavallini by transfer to the 
Swiss and French bank at Paris, on 
July 23, 1915. 

“Later, because of complications 
which will be explained later, 723.000 
francs were returned by the Khedive 
to von Jagow. 

“It appears that at this time Bolo 
received none of these two millions, 
and greatly displeased with his treat- 
ment on May 2, 1915, he addressed 
this telegram to Cavallini: 

“Inform Verdi (the Khedive) ab 
solutely necessary 1 see him this 
week, or shall cancel arrangement’ 

“Bolo saw the Khedive in Zurich o 
May 14, 1915 and insisted that he be 
given more time to make pacifist con- 
nections with the French journals. 

“If we may believe the story of 
Leonard, a confidential servant of the 
khedive, Bolo finally received from 
the hands of Abbas Hilmi a very large 
sum of money, which the ex-ruler of 
Egypt had counted out that very same 
morning in his bedroom in the pres- 
ence of Mile. Lusange. The sum was 
made up of bank notes, mostly French, 
and they came for the most part 
from the Banci di Roma of Italy.” 

Immediately following this confer- 
ence with Bolo, the khedive had a 
falling out with the German govern- 
ment. After leaving Bolo at Zurich, 
Abbas Hilmi returned to Vienna, 
where he received a severe repri- 
mand from von Tchirsky; The sec- 
ond payment had also been produc- 
tive of no results, said Tchirsky, no 
French papers bought, no press cam- 
paign instituted—nothing. Abbas Hil- 
mi was so overwhelmed with morti- 
fication that he took refuge in 
Switzerland. Saddik deserted him, 
and Mohammed Yagghen Pacha suc- 
ceeded Saddik es ministre de la 
Plume.” 

Caillaux now entered the Bolo 
drama again. 

“On July 2, 1915. Bolo left Paris 
for Rome,” said Captain Bouchardon, 
“and on August § Bolo and his wife 
are to be found at the Hotel Beauri- 
vage at Ouchy, where they remained 
until September 30, 1915. 

“During this sojourn, Bolo receive? 
the visits of Mme. Caillaux, who was 
stopping at the same hotel.” 
(Copyright, mpg The Constitu- 
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To Be Continued.) 
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The Dunraven and the Santee 


Every situation has its humorous 
aspects” and the case of the Dun- 
raven's fight with a U-boat, for all its 
grimness, still yielded some laughs. 
Thus one gun crew could hardly re- 
strain its laughter when a bluejacket 
called up to Captain Campbell and 
asked if he could not take his boots 
off. He came of a respectable family, 
he explained, and did not think it be- 
coming to die with his boots on. But 
the roar of the fire, which had engulf- 
ed the larger part of the ship, and the 
constantly booming shells which were 
one after another, like 
mammoth firecrackers, interfered 
with much conversation. For twenty 
minutes everybody lay there, hoping 
and praying that the U-boat would 
emerge. 


exploding, 


The German ultimately came up. 
but he arose cautiously at the stern 
of the ship, at a point from which the 
guns of the Dunraven could not bear. 
On the slim chance that a few men 
might be left aboard, the submarine 
shelled it for several minutes, 
and aft, then, to the agony of the 
watching Englishmen, it again sank 
beneath * the waveg. Presently the 
periscope shot up and began moving 
slowly around the blazing derelict, its 
taking in every de- 
tail; he was so cautious, that sub- 
marine commander, he did not pro- 
pose to be outwitted again! Captain 
Campbell now saw that he had only 
ohe chance; the conflagration was 
rapidly destroying his vessel, and he 
could spend no more time waiting 
for the submarine to rise. But he had 
two torpedoes and he determined to 
use these against the submerged sub- 
A8 periscope appeared 
abeam, one of the Dunraven's tor- 
pedoes started in its direction; the 
watching gunmen almgst wept when 
it But the 
submarine did not see it, and the 
periscope calmly appeared on the 
The second torpedo was fired; 
this also passed just foot 
and the submarine it. 
The game was up. What was left of 
the Dunraven was rapidly sinking and 
Captain Campbell sent out a wireless 
minutes the U, S. 
and the British 
Aleock and Christopher, 
been waiting outside the 
arrived and took off the 
The tension of the situation 
sombwhat relieved when a 
in one of the panic boats, 
caught sight of beloved captain 
entirely uninjured, jumping on one of 
the 
“Gawd!” he shouted, in a delighted 
there the skipper still 


fore 


eye apparently 


marine, the 


missed by a few itiches. 


ship. 
about a 


astern, saw 


for help. In a few 
armed yacht Noma 
destroyers 
which had 
“prize ring, ° 
crew. 
Was 
“jackie,” 
his 


destrovers. 


tone, “if aint 


alive’” 
“We deeply 
Mase Sty 'S 


regret the loss of His 
said Captain Camp- 
bell. in his report, “and still more the 
escape of the enemy. We did our 
best. not only to destroy the enemy 
the but also to show 
worthy of the Victoria 
the king recently be- 


stowed on the ship 


WHAT SIMS 
THOUGHT OF ‘DUNRAVEN.’ 


They did indeed 

My own opinion of 
ance I expressed in a letter which | 
writing to 


soiip,* 


and save ship, 
ourselves 


Cross which 


this perform- 
could not refrain from 
Captain Campbell 
My Dear Captain: 
| have fust read your report of the 
between the Dunraven and a 
marine on August § last. 
had the benefit of reading 
the report of some of your former 
exploits, and Admiral Bayly has told 
about them all; but in my opin- 
fon this of the Dunraven is the finest 
as a military action and the 
deserving of complete success. 
incidental that the 
That due more 
to an unfortunate piece of bad 
judged as a 
measured by 
me to 


¢ 4 
On 


have 


me 


Was purely 


sub escaped Was 
qryery 
luck ihe engagement. 
fight. and not 
its material seems to 
have .been perfectiy successful, be- 
cause | do not think that even rou, 
with all rour experience such af- 
fairs. could conceive of any feature of 
the action that you would alter if you 
hat to do it azain Acecord- 
ime to idea about such meetters. 
the standard set by you and 
cre™ infinitely more than 
the destrection of a submerine. Long 
after we both are dust and ashes. 
the story of this last Gght will be a 


ase : 
BALLS 


resuita, 


fr, 
Sha 


over 
mY 
your 
worth 


is 


valuable inspiration to British (and 
American) naval officers and men—a 
demonstrat:on of the extraordinary 
degree to which the patriotism, loy- 
alty, personal devotion and bravery 
of a crew may be inspired. 1 know of 
nothing finer in naval history than 
the conduct of the after-gun’s crew 
—in fact, the entire crew of the 
Dunraven. It goes without saying 
that the credit of this behavior is 
chiefly yours. . .. 

With my best wishes for your fu- 


—— 


ed itself: and the Santee was towed 
back to Queenstown. . 

The Santee’s experience. was that 
of many mystery ships in 1918. The 
Germans had learned. their lesson. 

For this reason it is desirable: to 
repeat and emphasize that the most 
important. accomplishment of the 
mystery ship was really not the ac- 
tual sinking of submarines, but their 
profound influence upon the tactics 
of the U-boats. It was manifest in 
the beginning that the first informa: 
tion reaching Germany. concerning 
the mystery ships would cause all 
submarines to be wary of all mer- 


the vessel was delivered 


ABOUT THE 
“SANTEE.” , 

One December evening, the Santee 
sailed’ from Queenstown _ for Bantry 
Bay to carry out intensive training. 
A short time after she left port she 
‘was sunk by a,torpedo which ‘caused 
great damage, but so solidly was her 
hull packed with wood that she re- 
mained afloat. The panic party got 
off in most approved style, and for 
séveral- hours the ep awaited de- 
velopments, hoping Tor a glimpse of 
the submarine. But the underwater 
boat never .disclosed its. presence; 
not even the tip of a periscope show- 


partment, 
and named the Santee, after our old 
sailing man-of-war of that name. We 
called for volunteers. and practically 
all the officers and men of the forces 
based on Queenstown clamored for 
this highly interesting though haz- 
ardous service. Commander David 
C. Hanrahan was assigned as. her 
commander, and two specially select- 
ed men were taken from each of our 
vessels, thus forming an exceedingly 
capable crew. The ship was disguis- 
ed with great skill and, with the in- 
valuable advice of Captain Campbell, 
the crew was thoroughly trained in 
all the fine points of the game. 


cantile craft, and would greatly di- - 


minish the chances of sinking sub- 
marines by this-means. They were’ 
therefore obliged largely to abandon 
the easy, safe and cheap methgd of 
sinking ships by bombs or gun fire, 
and were: consequently forced to in- 
eur the danger of attacking with the 
ecarce and expensive ‘torpedo: More- 
vver, barring the very few vessels 
nat could be sunk by long-range gun 
tire, they were practically restricted 
to this method of attack on pain of 
abandoning the submarine campaign 
altogether, '. 
THE TINY 
AMERICAN SUBCHASER. 
Who would have ever thought that 


the “listening devices” which made it 
so efficient, represented one of the 
most satisfactory direct “answers” to 
the submarine which had been de- 
veloped by the war. Had it not been 
that the war ended before enough de- 
stroyers could be spared from con- 
voy duty to assist, with their greates 
speed and offensive power, hunting- 
groups of these tiny crafts; it is cer- 
tain that they would soon have be- 
come a still more important factor in 
destroying submarines and _ interfer- 
ing with their operations. 


A DEFENSIVE- 
OFFENSIVE MEASURE. 
‘The convoy system, as I have al- 


Sometimes the s@marine, after being depth charged, would expel oil as a ruse~ 
to persuade the destroyer that it had been sunk and thus induce it to end pursuit. 


However, whenever the oil came up in great patches, 


and continued to rise for hours, 


sometimes for days, it was conclusive evidence of destruction. 


ture believe me, dear 


Captain, 


success, my 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) WM. S. SIMS. 

WHAT THE 

MYSTERY SHIPS .DID. 

The records show that the mystery 
twelve submarines, of 
Campbell accounted 
perhaps not 


sank 
Captain 
yet this was 
their most important achievement. 
From the German standpoint’ they 
were a terribly disturbing element in 
the general submarine situation. Ex- 
mystery ship, as already 
described, was indistinguishable from 
the most harmless~ merchantman. 
The cleverness with which the allied 
officers took advantage of the vicious 
practices of the submarine command- 
ers bewildered them still further. 
Nothing afloat was sacred to the 
Hun; and he seemed to take partic- 
ular pride in destroying small ves- 
sels, even little sailing vessels. The 
navy decided to turn this amiable 
trait to good account, and fitted out 
the Prize, a topsail schooner of 200 
tons, and placed her under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Wiliam Sanders, 
R. N. R. This little schooner, as was 
expected, proved an irresistible bait. 
A certain submarine, commanded by 
one of the most experienced U-boat 
captains, attacked her by gun fire 
from a safe distance and, after her 
panic party had left, shelled her until 
she was in a sinking condition: many 
of her crew had been killed and 
wounded. when. confident that She 
could not be a Q-boat, the enemy came 
within less than 100 yards and was 
promptly sent to the bottom. The 
panic party picked up the German 
captain and two men, the only sur. 
vivors, who expressed their high ad- 
miration for the bravery of the crew 
and assisted them to get their batter- 
ed craft into port. The captain said 
to Lieutenant Sanders: “I take off 
my hat to you and your men. I would 
not have believed that any men could 
stand such gun fire.” For this exploit 
Lieutenant Sandefs was awardred the 
Victoria Cross. Unfortunately. this 
plucky little vessel was subsequently 
lost with her gallant’ ‘captain and 
crew. 

OUR NAVY 

WANTED TO HELP. 

So great was the desire of our peo- 
ple to take seme part in the mrs 
tery ship campaign that I took steps 
to satisfy their legitimate ambition. 
As the navy had fitted out no mystery 
ships of our own, | requested the ad- 
miralty to assign one for our use. 
This was immediatc!y agreed to and, 
with the approval of the nary de 


ships 
which 
for four; 


ternally a 


din 
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LISTENING FOR THE SUBMARINE 
The American listening devices were the most 
successful of all produced in the course of the war. 
With a’ K-tube, the listener could usually hear the 
propellers of a submarine at a distance of twenty 
miles. The American devices not only revealed the 


presence of the submarine, but, what was 


important, gave its direction. 


equally 


A SUBCHASER IN A 
HEAVY SEA 

This looks some 
thing like a dread- 
naught but it is real- 
ly the bow of one of 
‘these little boats 
fighting a heavy 
storm. 


BRITISH MOTOR 
LAUNCHES AT SEA’ 
These were the British 

equivalents for our sub- 
chdsers. They were 80- 
foot boats, and most of 
them ‘were built in the 
United States and sent over 
_, on the. decks of ships. They 
rendered excellent ‘service 
as patrol boats in restricted 
waters. ) 


Ce; 


! 
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AMERICAN CHASERS © AT CORFU, GREECE. 


In these waters Ulysses gfiled nearly three thousand years ago. Corfu served as a base for the Athenians in 
the Peloponnesian War, afterward as a base for Augusius in his war on Mark Antony. The American 
chasers added considcrably to the efficiency of the barrier against the submarines attempting to escape from 
the Adriatic into the Meditrrranean that, two weeks after their arrival, the Austrian submarine crews mutifiied 
and refused to: make any more trips. i 


Lal 


. ome eee F eer: 


3 Captain Léigh arrived.in England in the early part of 1918 with several listen- 
ing devices which had been mde in this country. In an experimental two weeks’ 
hunting’ in the English channel.he demonstrated that these had great practical 


value. | 
alittle wooden vessel, displacing only 
sixty tons, measuring. only 110. feet 
from bow. to. stern,.and manned by 
officers and crew; very few of whom 
had ever made an ocean voyage, 
could have crossed more than three 
thousand miles of windy sea, and 
proved one’ of the most formidable 
enemies ‘of the submarine? The 
story of the American sub-cheser is 
probebly unique ‘in this’ par-icular 
war. We built nearly 400 of these: lit- 
-tle vessels in’ eighteen~months; and 
we sent 170 to such widely scattered 
places as Plymouth, Queenstown, 
Brest, Gibralter, and Corfu.. Several 
enemy submarines now lie at the bot- 
‘tém of the’ sea. as trophies to -their 
offensive power,,'and on ve day that 
hostifities ceased, the allies general!y 
recognize that this tiny vessel) with 


a 


ready explained, was essentially an 
offensive measure; it compelled. the 
submarine to encounter its most for- 
midable antagonist, the destroyer, 
and to risk destruction every time 
that it attacked merchant vessels. 
This system, however; was #1 indl- 
rect offensive, or, to use the technical 
phrase, it was a defensive-offenstve. 
Its great success in protecting mer- 
chant shipping, and the indispensable 


service which it performed to the 
cause $f civilization, I have already 
described. But the fact remained 
that there could be no final solution 
of the submarine problem, barring 
breaking down the enemy morale, 
until a definite direct method of at- 
tacking these boats had been found. 
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By ROBERT DAVIS 


American Red Cross Workers Followed in. in. the ] 
Footsteps of the Argonauts, Carrying. Gray: 
Blankets Instead of Seeking the Golden 
Fleece—The Caucasus a World in Motion, 
But Its Thinkers Felt That After Bolshe- 
vism Had Run Its Course, Russia Would 
Emerge the Stronger—To Catch a Train, 
Whole Families Lived at Railway Station. 
Settled Down Among Piled-up Baggage 
and Stayed There Until Train Went. 


N or about 1919 B. C. Jason 
O piloted the Argo, rowed by nine- 

ty-four Argonauts and chape- 
roned by the wooden image carved 
from the speaking oak of Dodona, from 
the Greek Islands to Colchis. One 
rower was a woman, Atalantis, so 
lightfooted thatsshe could run errands 
upon the waves, and another oarsman, 
Orpheus, claimed to be the inventor 
of music. They were on a quest for 
the golden fleece. Their voyage is 
well known, Homer having handled 
their publicity. When Homer set out 
to embellish a tale, Truth sat up on 
its hir 1, legs and begged for meércy. 
The art of the press agent Ifhs de- 
clined since Homer pictured. the rocks 
walking out from the Bosphorus 
shores to demolish the Argo. It was 
in the Caucasus that Jason planted 
the dragon's teeth, and the Cossacks, 
who inhabit the region and whose ori- 
gin is veiled in doubt, are, by the war- 
like disposition which keeps them 
fighting from the moment they spring 
from the soil to the moment when 
they are returned to it, the spiritual 
descendants of a few of the beast’s 
teeth which Jason overlooked. 

in 1919 A. D., a dozen unassuming 
argonauts followed Jason’s route from 
Crete to Colchis, now renamed Cau- 
casus. They also sailed in a high- 
sided wooden ship, one that the Emer- 
gency Fleet corporation had built on 
the river edge of Oregon in sixty 
working days. They were not seek- 
ing golden wool to carry to their 
homes, but were bringing gray wool 
to.give away. They carried 4,000 
bales of blankets and hospital cloth- 
ing for. wounded soldiers. Thty 
carried 1,000,000 surgical dress- 
ings of one design alone which re- 
mained Yrom the stocks which the 
Red Cross women of America had 
sent to France and were now avalil- 
able for the volunteer army of Rus- 
sia. They brought 100 tons of milk 
for children, and 100,000 yards of 
flannelette to cut into small garments. 
They had a hospital, which, in point 
of view of miles covered, had out- 
traveled the wandering Ulysses, for it 
had journeved from New York to Bor- 
deaux, to Treves, Germany, to St. Na- 
vaire, France, and was consigned for 
Ekaterinodar, the headquarters of 
Denikine’s army. 

Ta put it bluftly, the American <r- 
gonauts were delivery boys of the 
American Red Cross, that society hav- 
ing a policy, based on experience, that 
consignments of medical goods, to ac- 
complish their maximum benefit, must 
be laid down at the door of the inati- 
tution which consumes them by a re- 
aponsible American convoyer. The 
Americans were not sent as literary 
men nor as trained student‘ of sociol- 
ogy and economics, but they were sen- 
sitive to new impressions. Perhaps 
they were the more impressionable 
because none of them had visited Rus- 
sia before. They kept their eyes 
epen and wrote diaries. Being av- 
erage business men of the United 
States, they were struck by the dif- 
ferences which would interest average 
men They realized that Russia was 
in flux, that the epinions of one city 
are hotly contested in the neighbor 
city, and that it is foolhardy to make 
comprehensive assertions with rela- 
tion to all Russia. They would be 
tempted to make a firm generaliza- 
tion, but the next moment would ob- 
serve its antithesis and the two prop- 
ositions nullified one another. When 
truthfulness would urge them fnto a 
statement uncomplimentary to Russia, 
their sense of justice would force them 
to make the excuses which are abund- 
ant and plausible. Every evil in Rus- 
sia has ite fair explanation. In Jike 
circumstances America might do the 
same or worse. 

The American argonauts iked Rus- 
sia and admired her game effort to 
piece together the fragments of her 
exploded society. They’ were given 
the best which Russian hearts hold, 
and ia taking their notes. could not 
forget the international code of court- 
esy which prerents a gentleman from 
speaking ill of the fireside which has 
offered its warmth. But to say that 
Russia is different from America fs 
net to criticise. It is more than Iike- 
ly that America may be in the wrong. 
With sympathy for Russia's handicap, 
and gratitude for Russian friendship, 
the Americans made note of the dif- 
ferences between the Slav and the 
Anglo-Saxon worlds and the differ- 
ences between the @istracted Pussia 
of the moment and the old Russia of 
the Romanoffs. The Americans 
were not censors but reporters of 
events. They tried to venetrate the 
Incident to the reality of which it was 
@ symbo! They tried to orient them- 
eeives tnto Russia's peychology. They 


Wished no greater function than the 
human camera 


RUSSIA, THE LAND WHICH 
IS LIVING ON RUMOR. 

We found a land of constant and 
flagrant misinformation. “The ordina- 
ry channels of transmitting truth have 
been AnocKed galley west. The news- 
papers are like the French journals 
during the war. only more so. The 
leadirg articlé May cover a new book 


on butterflies or a high schoel gradua- 
tion—rarely is vital news in print. 
Such segments of the mail, telephone 
and telegraph systemis as are in oper- 
ation are in the service of the army 
and government. Not only are the 
means o’ communication absent, but 
the people have experienced such 
“boulversement” during the last five 
years that they will believe anything. 
Any prodigy is credible. At the open- 
ing of the bolshevik revolution there 
were 12,000,000 fldating refugees and 
7,000,000 demobilized soldiers. Since 
1917 the demoralized population has 
increased rather than diminished. 
Rumor finds a ready soil. The 
stranger is at once developed in a 
whirl of misbegotten rumors as to 
prices, robberies, horrors, army move- 
ments and foreign intervention in 
Russia. In Paviograd the rumor is 
circulated that’ flour is cheap at Ka- 
ran and the whole idle population of 
Paviograd is agog to get to Karan. 
It is reported that Pyriatin has been 
liberated from the Reds, and all the 
refugees from that town are in a 
flutter of preparation to migrate 
home. But when the returning ref- 
ugees have arrived at Loubny, they 
learn that Pyriatin is still in the grip 
of the enemy. Bewildered they swell 
the crowd of hangers-On at the Loubny 
depot. 

The world is in motion, summoned 
hither and yon by tips. The tide 
ebbs and flows along the railroad 
lines, each individual of the current 
eager to esc#pe a pain or gain a 
profit. Neither does any one know 
of.markets or food needs of locali- 
ties. Export and import must be un- 
dertaken as a gamble, At Gagri our 
ship loads twenty bags of potatoes 
destined for the Souchi stores. When 
wé arrived at Souchi we unloaded the 
Gagri potatoes, but find twenty bags 
of Souchi potatoes ready to be load- 
ed for the Gagri stores. 


It is impossible to get information 
upon so fundamental a matter as the 
leaving time of a train. There are*no 
time tr bles. During troop movements, 
the administration will close a line for 
a week to civilian traffic. There is a 
nominal schedule, but in reality they 
run trains as the traffic warrants. 
For example, it will\mot be profitable 
to send an engine to Soumy with less 
than twenty cars. At nine in the 
morning, when the train might be ex- 
pected to depart, there are only seven 
cars. It may be twenty-four hotrs be- 
fore enough business has arrived for 
Soumy to justify a train. Secretary 
Rklitsky, of the department of trade 
and industry, who superintends many 
railroad officials and who was at- 
tached to the American Red Cross as 
transportation export, on being told 
by the station-master that the train 
for Rostov left in thfee hours, ven- 
tured to leave the station to buy a 
sandwich. When he returned in five 
minutes he found the train had gone. 
It would be thirty hours until the next 
train. A general may turn up at any 
moment with an order for a special, 
meg: convulses all the traffic on the 

e. 


WANT CONSERVATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


We found a general demand for a 
change from czarism, but a govern- 
ment with an unbending central au- 
thority. There is fear that the govern- 
ments which have made their appear- 
ance will not be sufficiently astern to 
spank all the little rebel parties and 
set them down hard. Even the par- 
tisans of the ineurgent parties confess 
that without a despotic giant in con- 
trol, there can be tio peace in Russia. 
Talk of a constitutional government is 
significant; the peasants want it so 
that they can hold their land, and the 
Jews want it so that they can hold 
their wealth. In the villages the 
peasants cry, “Give us ‘back our czar.” 
But by “czar” they: mean ‘order.” It 
is their term to cover “conservative 
government.” There is unanimity that 
the large estates must never be re- 
assembied. The land of Russia is for 
those who will live upon it and culti- 
vate it. is one of the few things 
that can safely be asserted, that ab- 
sentee landiordism is finished. 


The absence of clear and practical 
thinking as to the political future of 
Russia is discouraging. No one knows 
what he wants, nor does be waht the 
same thing on two successive days. 
You discuss a man's and try to 
show him perhaps the of them, 
and he promptly abandons his posi- 
tion. The more honest of the “intel- 
ligentia” say that political speculation 
is an unlikely pastime and that at 
heart the Russian does not care very 
much for any specific form of gov- 
ernmegt. There is a phrase of old- 
fashioned «slang that describes Rus- 
sia politically speaking—they are “off 
thelr perch.” Events of the past years 


‘ have knocked them off their firm 


basie and they have found no roost 
for thefr feet. 

Will Russia become socialistic’? If 
you pause for a moment you will 
answer the question for yourself in 
the negative. The peasant cOmposes 
ninety per cent of the population, but 
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the peasant is ‘and mad. It is his 
ruling passion. He will sell his wife 
for acreage. Socialism will national 
ize his little farm. _Does one conceive 


that the, peasant will vote for a sys- 


tem that will steal his title? The 
thinking peasant already wishes to 
abolish the “obscheena” or village 
communal holding of land; as he 
knows it to be ruinous to fertility and 
careful tillage. Under the localized 
socialism of, obscheena, the land re 
turns him half a crop. He now says 
that the assassination of Stolipin 
closed -a reform which would have 


been the greatest benefit to the peas- . 


ant in all the history of Russia. The 
peasant will not willingly adopt the 
national communism of land. 

The other effective element of the 
population, the Jew, has been the most 
rabid practitioner of personal owner- 
ship on the globe. With his success 
in acquiring money, his 
make it breed, does one believe that 
the Jew will relinquish his wealth? 
When one considers the two -popula- 
tion elements in Russia the inquiry as 
to socialism answers itself. If a form 
of state control shall be proposed, 
you can suspect from the outset that 
it is another device like bolshevism 
to empty the pockets of the majority 
and to enrich its promoters, ~Geing 
further one can say that the people 
of Russia are so angry at their gov- 
ernment’s mismanagement of its war 
business, that the whole proposition 


facility to. 


finest artisans, the most . wonderful 
musicians and painters, the mightiest 
railways and rivers? Russian engi- 
neers ,can accomplish the impossible. 
What is to prevent Russia with her 
science and richness from taking her 
seat among the greatest peoples?” 

Also the ambition to hold Constanti- 
nople is sleeping and not dead. Greater 
Russia must have a warm water port 
that is free from foreign interference. 
One might have thought that in her 
present reverses Russia would forget. 
But she will never cease coveting the 
Golden Horn. 


Those in whom the national spirit 
burns strongly feel that the bolshevik 
revolution is but a step in the educa- 
tion of Russia, and that after the 
lesson is léarned she: will advance 
with a gathering momentum. But 
those who have thus dreamed are 
only a living germ in the center of 
an unorganized mass of. unthinking 
humanity. The tens of thousands of 
loafers who squat at the railroad sta- 
tions or on the street corners crack- 
ing sunflower seeds all day do not 
think of these things. They think of 
nothing. They beg or steal a pound 
of bread a day and exist. They are 
lazy beasts of labor whose owner is 
on a vacation. 

We found a country in whieh all 
classes have been leveled to a state of 
physical equality. The spirit of equal- 
ity or “‘aternity or democracy had not 
yet arrived, but the events of the last 


ing. 


melons, rolls and tea. On the top 
of the wheelhouse, under the same 
blanket, are sleeping a woman law- 
yer from St. Petersburg, an engi- 
neer with a degree from Chicago unil- 
versity and a nondescript storekeeper 
with a little boy. A retired admiral 
in a tattered hat, who has turned up 
his coat collar to hide the absence of 
a shirt, is eating ¢ucuniber and bread 
with a Turkish tobacco farmer. The 
fine old admiral owns five buildings in 
St. Petersburg and has three sons in 
the army, but the inexorable facts of 


‘life have brought him to the physical 


level of the humblest. 

In one box car I traveled with & 
general and his accomplished wife, a 
count and his three daughters, and 
forty-seven peasants of assorted ages 
and states of undress. All chatted 
easily together and took boiling water 
for their tea from the same samovar. 
Formal introductions have passed with 
the old regime. | 

The Russia which was held by iron- 
clad lines of class distinction has been 
pressed dewn upon one level of food 
and shelter necessity. A girl came to 
the American Red Cross ship timidly 
inquiring whether she could buy some 
chocolate and sugar. Although she 
used the word “buy,” we knew that 
she meant’a present. She -had no 
money to buy and was reduced to ask- 
“fterwards some of the Ameri- 
cans took Russian lessons from her, 
for which she pe aceept no pay- 
ment. She acted: interpreter on 
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In a ee Aceeiae y Whee Land-Mad. Peasant and 


Money-Mad Jew Predominate, Bolsh 


With Its Tenets éf 


ism, 


Communism, Must Fail 


in End—All Classes on Same Footing—A 
Countess Shares Her Tea With a Prisoner, 
and Thinks Nothing of it—Nothing So 
Cheap as Life in Russia—Peasants, Like 
Good Oxen, Will Work If Driven—Unbe- 
lievably Stupid—Like to Be Left Alone to 
Work Slowly on Their Land. 


a floating corpse. No one lovks, the 


boat is not stopped. Lif. is too com- 


mon to count cerpses. On the sea you 
pass a half-submerged boat. It may 
contain people needing help. too weak 
to signal. Your captain will not 
change his course to observe. A inan 
has cholera, the boat touches shore 
and he is left to die upon the sand, 
without remedies, without compas- 
sions. Why bother about one indi- 
vidual when there are plenty more? 


During the night I heard a child 
crying. among the peddlers at the rail- 
road station. Toward morning the 
gounds ceased. At 8 o’clock two 
porters came with a litter and a 
woman laid a package upon it. The 
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There is one class that labors to save life. 


of government ownership of public 
utilities will be a dead issue for the 
present generation. 

THE DREAM OF A 
GREATER RUSSIA. 

In the more intelligent groups there 
survives: a vivid hope for a great 
Russia of the future. She can and 
she must be strogg, this Greater Rus- 
sia of which the young officers speak 
with bated breath. Their circumfer- 
ence has not been expanded by trave! 
and their patriotism is the more fh- 
tense because it is narrow. It does 
one good to see the glow of their eyes 
as they exclaim. “Has not Russia the 
greatest factories in the world, the 


shopping trips, but would accept no 
gift for herself. She was bitterly poor 
but kept her instinct of gentility. At 

one of the headquarters 
colonels told.us that she was the 
Princess Olga Tiegenhausen. 


THE SURPLUS - 


OF HUMANITY. 


There is nothing so cheap in Rassia 
as life. There is so much life that it 
clogs transportation. It crowds the 
habitations and depresses wages. 
There is so much life that it elevates 
prices and checks business, an unex- 
pended, unusable surplus of human 
bodies. You sail down a river and pass 
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small wéight hardly dented the can 
vas. The mother could not go with 
the body to see that it whs decently 
buried; she must stay with the five 
others. 

One repeats, like a refrain of in- 
credulity, Nothing in this country so 
cheap as life.” On the bumpers, steps 
and tops of the railway carriage peo- 
ple jostle for standing room. After 
twelve hours on the connecting rods 
they become numb with fatigue and 
cold. Often they fall between the 
wheels, or growing drowsy, lose their 

We saw wounded people along 
the tracks and saw others fall from 


the trains. The train never stops. No 


on his land. 


one exhibits emotion except the rela- 
tives. It is ghastly that life should 
have spawned in such useless 
amounts. 

There is one class to whom life is 
valuable and who labor to save it with 
a skill and devotion not surpassed by 
their colleagues of any country—the 
physician; and sisters. The American 
Red Cross never put instruments into 
more deserving hands than when it 
equipped operating rooms, clinics and 
dispensaries ‘by which the doctors and 
nurses of Russia can chéck one chan- 
nel along which life is wasted. 


INDOLENCE 
AND DIRT. 


The peasant has the virtues of a 
good ox. He will work when driven, 
never moving very fast but always in 
motion.| He is stupid with a tenacity 
that surpasses belief. An officer tells 
the peasants, working in a railroad 
yard, to pile the lumber in a certain 
spot. He repeats the direction three 
times that they are to pile the lumber 
from the cars just at that spot. Next 
the officer leads the workmen to the 
spot and marks it with his foot. 
Finally he stands close by and watches 
every piece that is moved. Otherwise 
it would be laid somewhere else. 

A general goes through the country 
to find news of the enemy. He re-" 
peats his question to the peasants 
three or faur timés. It‘is a very sim- 
ple question, “Did you see soldiers; 
what color was the uniform; ddi you 
see men on horseback; what color was 
their uniform?” I used to wonder at 
the patience of General Bradoff. He 
would go through this protracted 
dialogue with every peasant he met. 
But he knew by sad experience that. 
if he did not give the question plenty 
of time to sink in they would get 
twisted on the simplest idea. 

The peasant wants to be let alone 
If he gives his word he 
will keep it. When there is an incen- 
tive he works all day, at least he is 
in the field all day, but as one moves 
among them one finds that the peas- 
ant rests, sleeps, eats and chats a 
good deal. At the end of the day he 
wants to go home to his little house, 
feed himself and his animals andi go 
to sleep with the dark. He does not 
have a book, a newpaper or a musi- 
cal instrument in the house. When 
he has leisure he loves to sit and hear 
the bees drone in his garden. He will 
sit for hours’ without moving, mind 
and body at complete rest. On Sun- 
days, clean and decently dressed, he 
goes early to the town square and lis- 
tens to the reading of government or- 
ders or the problems of the village 
tax. He goes to church, without know- 
ing what the gilt pictures and the 
priest’s words mean. On Sundays he 
takes a steam bath in the town Bath 
house. Twice a year he goes to mar- 
ket, to the great farm of the province, 
taking with bim the animals that he 
wants to sell. 

When I told the Russians that by 
western standards they were not 
clean, they were offended and denied 
it vigorously. They explain that they 
are clean according to the Russian 
view, but that America, due to the | 
prevalence of running water and 
plumbing, has a unique criterion of 
cleanliness. 

Sometimes an American wife will go 
away for a vacation, leaving her hus- 
band to keep house. He will pile the 
dishes in the kitchen sink and once a “ 
week wash them in cold water with- 
out soap. That husband’s standard of 
cleanliness is Russian. 

We found a country which lacks 
the instinct for organization, for prac- 
tical and ingenious accomplishment. 
When the rain comes the homeless 
people mutter, “It is the will of God” 
and lie out in the wet, corering their 
heads and bodies. Women examine 
their babies’ heads for hours hunting 
for lice. They love those bables and 
kiss them constantly and are distress- 
ed when vermin bother them. They 
do everything for their babies except 
comb their hair. 

The crew of a ship held a meeting 
as they had learned to do from the 
Bolshevist regime, and made resolu- 
tions. But they did not appoint any 
one or set up @ny machinery to ac- 
complish the resolution. They mildly 
assumed that a resolution on paper 
was an accomplished deed. 

It is a country of tremendous rich- 
ness. Nature has done its best to 
spoil South Russia ‘th the profusion 
of its minerals, a soll that needs no 
fertilization. It has a great resource in 
its population of working people who 
are faithful, sober and’ have a habit 
of application at dull tasks. But until 
some instinct for organization ap- 
pears in Russia, not in the dozens but 
in the thousands of men, she seems 
doomed to remain an unarticulated 
mass of halfawakened humanity. 
They are people who live on a gold 
mine, who have not caught the idea 
that they must forget their quarrels, 
associate to buy machinery, submit 
to intelligent direction, and labor with 
orderliness and espirit de corps to ex- 
tract their wealth and enjoy the re- 
wards of disciplined industry. © 
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As America Leaves Her to Fight Bolsheviki Alone 


Samurai Militarists of Tokio Now Reaping the Disastrous Fruits of 
Their Intrigues Against the Washington Plan to Preserve Rich Ter- 
ritory for the New Russia That is to Follow the Revolution—To- 
kio Divided on Policy of Fighting or Retiring—Either Course Full 
of Danger—New Revolution in: Siberia May Help the Red Ad- 
vanee—China, Reunited, Will Be a Powerful Factor—History of 
Negotiations Between Washington and Tokio Shows How Japan 
Has Helped to Bring Great Trouble on Herself, 
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empige far into Siberia are tum- 

bling sbout her ears. Uncle Sam 
after two years of high-minded effort 
to establish there a stable gevern- 
ment whieh would help te make Rus- 
sia a real @demeeracy, ie moving aut. 
He refuses te cheese between the bo!- 
shevitt militariats of Mescew and the 
Gamurai militarists ef Tokio; and in 
a few weeks will leave them face to 
face to fight it out in their own way. 
France and Great Britain long ago 
withdrew. The marooned Czecho-Sle- 
vaks, Rumanians and Poles will come 
out before the Americans. 

Japan for these two years has stood 
fn the way of our efforts to keep Si- 
beria for the new Russia. She has 
tried to set up a purely Asiatic re- 
gime which should be under her pro- 
tection and practical control. Efforts 
to help Kolchak were confused and 
balked by her policy—as has been 
Diuntly stated by the United States tn 
a note to Tokio. Now, Kolchak is 
crushed, the vanguard of the formi- 
dable bolshevik army is approaching 
eastern Siberia, its agents are stirring 
up the people to join what they are 
led to believe is the “erusade of the 
downtrodden.” 


Grave Dilemma Faees Japes. 


Japan is now breught right up 
against this dibemme: 

(7) Shall she undertake the ener+ 
mous task of trying te step the bel- 
eheviki in mid-Stheria, am the strat- 
egic line of Lake Batkal, with all thet 
means in the expenditure ef treasure 
and military forcef 

(2) Shall she retipe an the United 
States has done and try te meet the 
wave of radicaliam en the borders of 
lower Manchuria agp@ Heres and eut- 
side Viadivestok? 

Whiehever course she may choose 
will be full of danger. All the ene- 
mies she has made by her policy of 
egaression tn the last twenty years 
will be ready to strike at her. There 
will be none to help. Great Britain, 
her ally in Asiatic affairs, has hands 
full with the Mohammedans and bol- 
eheviki inthe west and with the 
friends of the bolsheviki at home. Al- 
though she has gained much profit 
from the war, it is not enough to 
finance a great campaign: and the 
monéy markets of the werld are too 
thoroughly engaged with other af- 
fairs to be open te her for any con- 
siderable loans. Lastly, she is seri- 
ously divided at heme, where bolshe- 
viem hes made as many inroads as 
@ any ether land, 

As this is written aecounts trom Ta- 
Rie indicate that a great struggle is 
geing on between the government of 
Premier Hare, which has been oep- 
posed to the great Siberian venture. 
and the militarist party, whieh has the 
ear of the emperor and haa been re- 
sponsible fer the policy that hae 
brought the country to ite crisis, 

Vital Btemeets tn Sttuatien, 

Here are the vital elements in 4 
Situation that is one of the most tan- 
gied that the statesmen of the world 
have to face: 

(1) America has insisted that the 
trans-Siberian railroad, the great 
stategic line built by the czars and 
the vital artery of this great and 
gich territory, should not fall into the 
posseasion of the Japanese. After long 
@ipiomatic strugsie this road was 
handed over to an American commis- 
sien headed by John F. Stevens, once 
chief ef the Panama canal commis- 
sion, te be abdselute!y conducted by 
him under an international commis- 
sien representing a)! powers In- 
terested in the matter. General Graves. 
with about 10000 men. has been rep- 
resenting the United States in guard- 
ing the Stevens commission and parts 
eof the Resides controlling 


J APANS ambitiona to extend her 
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railroad. 


the line from Viadivostok west the 
Americans have had charge of the im- 
portant raiiread running northward to 
Khabarovsk, which taps the great coal 
and igen fields on which the indus- 
tries of eastern Siberia chiefly de- 
pend. 

(2) The Japanese have been in con- 
trol of the northern rajlroed cutting 
off east of Chita, past Bjagovest- 
ehenck to Khabagivksk. They have an 
advance guard, reckoned at some 36,000 
men in the vicinity of Lake Baikal. 
This lake ig more than 360 miles long 
and presents a military barrier that 
ean be held easily except in winter, 
when armies ean eross on the ice. 
Around the southern end of it, skirt- 
ing the lake and a chain of difficult 
mountains, runs the railroad, part of 
it through a long tunnel. Possession 
of this tunnel has been taken by the 
Japanese. They also have .consider- 
able forces stationed along: the line 
back to Harbin and on the Chinese 
Eastern railroad running south from 
that point to the territory they claim 
in Manchuria. 

New Revolution in Siberia. 

(3) Around Baikal aré large detach- 
ments of the Caecho-S#levaka, Poles 
and Rumaniangs, whe Have heen tak- 
ing a strong han@ im the sityation 
since the fall of the Kelehak. 

(4) A new revelation hes eceurred 
throughout 

pevolu- 

representa- 
tives ef the Semetves, whe had de- 
manded that the civil power shewld be 
hande@ ever to @ gevéerament elected 
by popeteap vete. Kolchak had de- 
clared the time was not ripe fer such 
a change and had itgeisted on continu- 
ing the military diatatership watil all 
Russia was conquered by the White, 
or anti-bolshevile armies—~when a con- 
stituent sessembly weuld be . called. 
With his fall the socialists and Zerm- 
stvos, aided by the Cecho Slovaks. 
took possession of affairs, and arrest- 
ed him. 
A recent 
claimed they were sciiug with 
Moscow geverament. They not enly 
rule at Baikal, but have taken poases- 
sion @f the con! an@ trem fields nerth 
of Viadivostok. 

(5) General Semenoff, who was ap- 
pointed ¢ommander-tmn-chief of the 
Kolehak armies as the old leader was 
falling, has been the faverite of the 
Japanese, the one who was to make 
a new nation in eastern Siberia that 
was to be uhder the suzerainty of 
Japan. Semenoff tg the Hetman of 
the Buriat Cossacks, a strong and war- 
like people living around Lake Baikal 
and to the eastward. He is a Mon- 
golian and he has frequently pro- 
claimed the motte of “Asia for the 
Asiatica.” He refused to bow to the 
rule of Kolchak and frequently inter- 
fered with the sending of supplies to 
the army of that leader. Much ef 
blame for the defeat of Kolchak can 
be laid to the Semenoff. He has now 
tried te selge control at Irkutsk, but 
the socialist and Zemstvo fapeed, alded 
by the Cecho-Slovaks, at this writing. 
had forced him back. 

Advance on Caravan Reute. 


(6) The advance guard of the strong 
bolshevik army which erushed Kal- 
chak is now some 300 ta 400 miles 
west of Irkutsk. concertnating and 
outfitting for a further advance. A 
flanking force, however, has already 
started along the southern e@ravan 
route, running about 150 miles te the 
south of the Lake Baikal and Moscow 
asserts this force ig already on a level} 
with the lake. These caravan routes, 
beaten by centuries of travel, are 
capable of sustaining the movement 
of cosiderable military fereesa and the 
irruption of these advance guards of 


Peet 


the se-calied “army of libération” is 
likely to stir wp trouble for the de- 
fenders of the Baikal line. Already 
Moscow announces that. the Buriat 
tribesmen men aré @eserting Senenoff 
because of his cruelties and dictatorial 
methods. ; 

(7) The bolsheyjfi have some 50,000 


-or more veteran’Chinese troops with 


which they have scourged their foes 
in Russia, Many, if not most of these 
will doubtless be used in the advance 
in the east. Moscow gtates it has 
made an arrangement with Chinese 
elements which are to operate in “the 
coastal region.” Tokie complains that 
the Reds are enlisting Chinese along 
the railroad line guarded by the Jap- 
anese. 

(8 China, itself, is taking a reso- 
lute attitude. The trouble between 


the northern and southern facetious 
of the republic have been settled and 


a ministry representing both ele ts 
is now in Peking. From the begin- 
ning of the Siberian trouble a 
nese pap tS a been supper 

by the Uni States te ela ie ts 
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' game stupendous task Czar Nicholas 


faced in their war. The Lake Baikal 
line is more thah 1,600 miles inland. 
Not only must forces be provided to 
meet the shock of the. bolshevist ad- 
Vanee, but the whole railroad line 
must be guarded and guarded ther- 
oughly. The Japanese embassy at 
Washington réegerded recently that in 
the months of September and October 
alone more than 456 bolshevist raids 
were made om the parts of the line 
guarded by the Japanese. Haw many 
wil} qeeur ‘when a holshevik army is 
trying tq break through te the east- 
ward? | 

To operate the road Japan must also 
eanquer and hold the railroad line 
ruaning north from Viadivestok to the 
coal: fields. Here the seciatist and 
zemstve rebels are already well estah- 
lished. Barly in the Russian upheays! 
the Japanese made a campaign up this 
line, which was attended with extreme 
trouble, exbense and even disaster, 
and throughout the joint American- 
Japanese occupation treaublea have been 
constant, several Japanese garrisons 
having been wiped out. 

At Least 200,000 Men. 

At hest such a campaign weuld call 
fer a ferce of 200,000 te 500,000 treaps. 
If the secialists and sematve forces, 
now showing guch strength, sheuld join 
fortunes with the Moscow army the 
military effort at Japan weuld be 
correspendingly inereaned. Military 
men Of Tolkdjo have reckoned that an 
army of 1,000000 men would he needed. 

Added to these elements would be 
the blow to Japan's prosperity through 
the withdrawal of shipping from the 
trade of the world to be used for the 
transpert and support of her army. 
This task would be enormous. Much 
of the food could be collected from 
the country, but most of the Other ne- 


cessities would have to be gathered at 
home or elgewhere a gent forward. 
The problem of reinforcement would 
be most difficult. Tokio had admitted 
her troops.do not stand well the rig. 
ors of the Russian climate and the 
long absences from home. It has been 
found necessary even with the small 
farces thus far employed to send con- 


A 


churia is restless under the sway of 
the Japanese. This latter country 
is the home of the warlike peoples 
who long ago put all China under their 
sway. First-class fighting men could 
be found her a-plenty to be argan- 
ized and armed by the helsheviki. 
Frem Mongolia ¢ould be drawn ethers 
of their kind. The militaty genius 
which since April has melded the 
thunderbolt armies that Moscow has 
hurled against Kolchak, Denikine and 
Yudenich would find a great field for 
new achievements. 

Here, tag, amether element of ex- 
treme danger Weyld enter. The ypien 
of the nerth apd southern Chinese 
sevyeruments meagns that at last the 
tatrigues ef the Japanese to rule at 
Peking and sepagate the republic into 
hestile factions that would keep each 
other busy, have been defeated. 

Mave an Army of 1,000,000. 

The greatest factor in bringing 
about the uaion has been the seizure 
of Shantung by the Tokio militarista 
and the attempts of the Japanese te 
break the boycott which was @ ecanse- 
quence of this policy... China's lead- 
ers have no desire to gee that country 
a mere dependency of Japan. In the 
time when, the white nationg were ab- 
sorbed in the war in Burope and there 
was fo one }e stand between Peking 
and Toklo the advantage was pressed 
toa great length by. the Japanese, but 
since other ‘particularly the 
United States-—have become free to 
leok te the east the situation -has 
radically altered and Peking has béen 
showing a constantly grewigg degree 
of independence. 

The Chinese have an army ef 1,000,- 
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000 men, whe have learned a great” world was thrilled by the app 


deal about war ta the conflict hetween 
the nerth and south. They are not 
titet-class treepa, by any means, but 
the experience af the bolaheviki has 
shows they camp be made inte fighting 
men of the most formidahie character. 


Should the Red ¢comes to close gri 

with the Japanese in the Bast the 
could be depended on not to overloek 
the advantage of an alliance with Chi- 


na. Their 50,000 veterans could be 


ree 
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STRONG POSITION UNITED STATES HAS HELD IN SIBERIA, FROM WHICH IT WILL WITHDRAW. 


the real heir to upper Manchuria in 
ease the Hussian’s give up Siberia. Its 
latest plan is te take c¢entrol ef the 
Chinese Eastern ratiread, running 
seuth from Harbin and thus cut in hee 
tween the Japanese and the territory 
to the morth and west. 

(9) In the northern Manchurian ter- 
ritory, claimed by China, the Kerean 
rebels have recently found such secur- 
ity that they have been enabled to 
form an army, which has invaded the 
northern Korea. This country is 
aflame, with its millions ready to do 
anything to hamper a Japanese cam- 
paign or to fight if Japan gets into 
trouble. 

Con@itiens Changed for Weree. 

Vaatly different is this situation from 
the one Japan faced when ashe was at 
war with Russia. Then the peéples 
of this region were a vast inert masé 
in which the armies could maneuver 
without thinking of interference. The 
erar was served by unwilling troops 
which bad no stomach for the task of 


fighting far from home. The Japa- 
nese were filled with loyalty to their 
émperor and a burning desire to pro- 
tect their home from fhe edvance of 
the white empire. All the fighting 
was right at the doors of Japan. where 
she had the best of communications. 
The money markets of the sympathet- 
ic peoplea of the world were open to 
her 


in the middle of Siberia she faces 


_ 


er. , 
Now, if she ig te make ao campaign that country. 
e 


stant replacements and thie necessity 
would grow. with numbers. 

On her commercial) fleet at present 
Japan is depending for mest of the 


profits that keep her from finanetal 
straita. Her owf resources aré smal). 
She hae hitherte lacked funds te ex- 
ploit the resaurees of the countries she 
has conquered. On her widely-extend- 
e@ trade and the great dividends she 
has receivéd from her shipping ts de- 
pendent the living of many of her mil- 
liens. To withdraw thé vast quaatity 
of vessels she must have if she ts to 
hold Siberja might well make great 
trouble at home and strain her finances 
t@ the limit. 
Altergative Equally Dangerous. 

A 4ecigion not ta defend the line of 
Lake Baikal to Yet the bolsheviki 
come on until they reached the borders 
of Manchuria. Korea and Mongolia. 
would be equally dangerous, Here 
would be vast populations, already 
stirred by the unrest that has followed 
the upheaval in Burope and ripe for 
the propaganda which would tell them 
they should etrike at the impertaliem 
of Japan. Already the success of the 
republican movement in China and 
the extent of the boycott against Ja- 
pan that hag fellowed the absorp- 
tion of Shantung have shown the treé- 
mendous power of the new ideas in 


Wot alone Koreas, but lower Man- 
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used as a nucleus of instryetion. From 
the munition tacteries ef-the volshe- 
visi the Chinese could-¥e supplied and 
later taught te make their own war 
materials. 


Se, if Japan elects to set her fron- 
tler ncar home her prablem will be 


scrace lentes. Al) the factors of 
retrd np g@ and military effort 
pbb be Ili ned 


era wil} 
factors. 
Dipomatic Clash With Anierica. 


For the inte which she has 
gottea Rerkalf “dopaa has gself to 


blame. The history of the diplomat- 
i@ struggle between Tokio and Wash- 
ingten gives ample proof of this. 

In the great play of mere dramatic 
events in Burepe thie tussle has. been 
lest to sight. It is a ehapter, how- 
ever, in which Américan diplomacy has 
been based on a determination to save 
the Russign peeple from loss of terr:- 
tery while they were trying te work 
out their salvation. It has been arn 
exhibition of firm friendship such as 
the world has seldom seen. 

Once Russia shewed her friendship 
for ws. While the north and south 
were fighting the civil war the impe- 
rlalists of France and Great Britain 
saw an opportunity to divide this 
count and by so doing to wreek 
the earee dectrine. At the head of 
this intrigue was Emperor Napoleon 
Ill. of France, and inte it were final- 


een 


added new and perilous 


————— 


‘he 


ly drawn. Prussia, Spain and other 


somewhat, but to, 
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countries. 

Early in 1961, before the north had 
gathered its full power, Great Brit- 
ain notified our envoy. in London, 
Charlea, Ffincis Adams, that @Qreat 
Britain and France had agreed te act 
together in American matters and that 
“other Eurepean nations were apprised 
of their agteoment and are expected to 
concur with or follow them in what- 
ever measures they adopt om the sub- 
ject of recognition” af the confederate 
states, 

Russian Helped Save the Unies. 

Thia motice drew frem Seeretary af 
State Seward the famaus note of May 
21, 1861, in whieh he said: 

“British recogpition would be Brit- 
igh tatervention to create within our 
territory a hostile state by overthrow- 
‘ing the republic itself. Whea that 
act of intervention is distinctly per- 
formed we from that’hour shall cease 
to be friends and become onee more, as 
we. have twice before been ferced to 
be, enemiea ef Great Britain. . . . We 
see how a war may ensue between the 
United States and ane, two or even 
more European gations,” 

At the height ef suc¢ess of the con- 
federate armies the effort was re- 
newed. Here, in the words of General 
Banka, later chairman of the foreign 
relations committee of the house of 
representatives, is what happened: 

“Russia had for pearly @ century 
shawn @ most “cordial dispegition to- 
ward the United States. She had al- 
ways been gur friend. In the darkest 
hour of our pepil, when Franee and 
England were contemplating recagni- 
tion of the ¢enfederacy, the whole 
ance 
in San Franeisee of a fleet of Russian 
War veseely, ang. nearly at the same 
time, whether b¥ accident er design, a 
second Ruagian fleet appared in the 
harbor of New York. From that hour 
France, on the ang hand and Engiand 
Om the other, receded, and the Amer- 
ican government regained its pogition 
and power.” 

America Is Againat Partition. 

Today it is Russia that feces diyi- 
sion, aud Secretary of State 
Feeently anneunced te the correspand- 
enta' in Washington that the United 
States has not abandoned its oppest- 
tiep te the partition af that country. 

Following the collapse of the cszar’s 
government in 1917 the United States 
adepted this policy. The Root com- 
miagsion was sent to Petrograd and the 
Stevens commission went with it. The 
commission wag gent with the ex- 
pressed purpose of “the United States 
tea aid the Russian péople in tangible 
form" An official statement said it 
was to “deal with whatever farm of 
government is in power where it op- 
erates.” Mr. Stevens put it thig way: 
“We will stay there as long as we 
ean he of any agsistance te the Rus- 

” 


Japan's military party, quick to see 
in the trewbles of Russia a chance to 
thrust thig white power out of the 
Far East, affected from the fir'st to see 
an ulterior purpose in the American 
policy. Wanting’ themselves the rich 


coal and iron deposits of eastern Sibe- 
ria, they spread reports that great 
American financial interests were after 
these treasures. Obstacles were thrown 
in the way of any agreement to turn 
the railroads ovep to. the Americana, 
and long months were spent in fruit- 
= a ae ata 
was the complete dscendenecy o 
sr pn mg bs European Horde acd 
@ spread o e€ movement through- 
out Siberia that brought matters to a 
head. At Viadtivostok had been accu- 
mulated vast military and other stores, 
and the allies, then fgeing the com- 
ing great drives of L adorff, feared 
the bolshevikit would turn these stores 
over to the Germans or use them in 
other ways to hurt the allied cause. 


America Ignored by Allies. 


Early in March, 3938, the omatie 
envoys in Tekle of ee Saemane 
France and Italy went to the foreign 
office eae My asked Japan to 
guard the ablied iptergete in Siberia. 
The American ambassador did not join 
in this request. 

Immediately afterwards the Japanese 
embassy in Washington made Known 
te the correspondénts that Japan in- 
tended to “go inte the sphere where 
her interesta were paramount.” It 
was explained that she “accepted in 
principle the agreement that her stay 
in Siberia is not to be permanent, pro- 
vided changing circumstances do not 
prejudice this assurance.” She could 
not give assurance of complete retire- 
ment for these reasons: 

“The possibility of the partitioning 
of Russia or its disintegration. 

“An uncertainty respecting Russia’s 
intentions with regard to her foreiga 
obligations, which aggregete billions 


of dollars.” net obi Ae ‘ 
recisely Ww o Japan 
Plans weit pet ferwa Amerien 
have net been revea 

it waa not a 


Japanese f 
contra} of Siberia, but 
one, ta which net 
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st Ghent at Omen of the railroads 
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diplomats argued. It was only when 
railroad conditions became chaotic that 
the experts were put to work to 
straighten out the Khabarovsk line, so 
that the rest of the roads could be 
supplied with fuel. | 
American Pelicy Won at Last. 

This was only a step along the way. 
Five more months were taken up in 
negotiation before the American poli- 
cy finally won. It was then decided 


that the railreads should be given over 


to a board headed by a Russian and in- 
eluding representatives of China, Ja- 
pan, the United States, France, Great 
Britain and Italy. Usder this body 
was formed a military board, on which 
the Japanese commander was the 
senior officer of the allied forces, and 
the railroads were put into the abso- 
lute centrel ef a technica! board, of 
whieh Mr Stevens was the head. 

To the Americans were given not 
only the main line running from Vlad- 
ivosteok to Omak, but the line running 
to Khabarovele and the ¢oal fields. 
To. the Japanese fel} only the northern 
line along the Amur river 

Ap incident in the Japanese diet fol- 
lowimg@ this agreement throws a strong 
light on that attitude of that country. 
The militarist section, whieh had fa- 
vered the advance: into Siberia, put 
forward an interpellatiom to the cabi- 
net in which it set forth that Japan 
was the leadimg power im the Orient; 
that joint contrel of the raiireads dis- 
regurded Japan’s special position; and 
that practical contrel by the Americans 
effronted the dignity ef Japan. 

The same spirit wag shown in Si- 
beria. The Stevens management found 
itself constantly hanmapered by the Jap- 
anese and various Siberian factions 
they protected, particularly th of 
Semenoff which insisted on interfer- 


ing with the running of traing gna the ~ 


forwarding of supplies to Kolchak. 
These troubles kept vast quantities of 
munitions from getting to the front 
and the lack of the supplies was 4 
large factor im the defeat of Kolchak’s 


armies, 
Share Nete Sent by America. 

Constantly an effort was ‘made 
through @ gteat propagénda to stir up 
feeling against the Americans, suspi- 
cion of their motives. and a demand 
that they should retire. Clashes even 
came between the American and Japa-~ 
nese military authorities; and on one 
occasion at least hestilities were 
averted enly by the extreme patience 
ef General Graves. : 

These troubles led te gene of the 
sharpest notes ever addressed to To- 
kio. Its text has never been made 
public, but the purpert of its contents 
has been revealed. It was sent Sep- 
tember 2, 1919, and in general it 
charged Japan with failure to live 
up to its agreements with the United 
States and demanded to know wheth-« 
er she was willing te do se in future. 

Pointed reference was made to the 
new idea of international eo-operation, 
as against the old idea of balance of 
power. Iferentially the idea was 
voiced that lack of co-operatien by Ja<- 
pan for the benefit of Russia might 
lead to the impression that she was 
supporting the old ideas of if-inter- 
it was 
confidently hoped the werld had aban-~ 
doned. Finally a d was made 
for a definite stat at whether Ja- 
pan was really ‘to ce@-operate 
with the United States; and it waa stat- 
ed that tf she declined to do s@ in good 
fulth United States wo with- 
draw publish to the werld her 
reasons for doing so. 

Japan failed to gtve the definite 
pledges She replied im a conciliatory 

shion and agree that her troops 
— protect the railway and its per- 
sonnel; but declared that they would 
refuse obedience to the orderg of the 
Stevens commission, ; 

Men Wanted Us to Stay. 

Collapse of the Kolchak government 
brought Japan to an even mere con- 
eiliatory frame of pins. Realization 
that she now would faced with a 
formidable military power ingtead of 
the warring factions of Siberia made 
her feel the co-operation of the United 
States was truly desirable. Ameri- 
ca would furnish the money and sup- 
plies she could furnish the troops. An 
effort was ma in recent negotiations 
to keep Uncle Sam involved. 

He has flatly refused, as the note 
telling of our withdrawal shows. Ja- 
pan must deal alone with the trouble 
she has helped to make, 

Yet even when she has dealt with it 
she will not find herself with a free 
hand to do whatever she pleases with 
eastern Siberia. Uncle Sam hes taken 
his hand off temporarily onky.'He is 
still the friend of the Russiag people. 
When things settle down he will have 
something more to say, as witness the 
very positive warning in the final 

oh of our note: 


way 
be worked out 
economic 


: other wo tf Japan fights the 
boleheviki when the price 
for her intrigues she will stili zhave to 
deal with Uncle Sam in the futtre. 
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“SIZING UP GERMANY AND THE GERMANS 
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to be had. The Wer- 
times of peace 


was no whisky 
mon mark, which in 
cents, was oals 
T cents. Seap was unod- 
they bad a very good 
substitute. A cigarette eest abdout 
cents and a pound of butter 94,60. 
Clothes seemed to be plentiful, bag ex- 
pensive, 

READY 

TO GO. 


Wherever wé went 


was worth about 25 


tainabdbie, but 


we were Slways 


@harged sbout five er ten times more 


for what we bought than the Germans 
were charged. If we wert out at sight 
we had to g° ‘mn company of twe or 
more and wear civilian elethes for err 
ewn protection. On ORE Gotasion « 
great gathering ef German civilians 
and soldiers congregseted cutside ~f 
eur betel and demanded that we come 
eut and explaia te them why we were 
feeding Russians anéd set them and 
when we were golmg te leave (er- 
many, and many other questiors sbeut 
which we kaew nething and ever which 
we had ge contre, With the possihie 
exception ef leaving. because When we 
entered Germany we Were given «a 
ree@ map and told that if trouble 
a) 


? 


arese it wad each man for himself to 
make hie flight out ef Dutchland. We 
were always ready. This meb made 
things. rather expciting around there 
for the time being. They came with 
sticks atd stenes, guns, KRives and 
pistela. Armée @nd ammunition we nad 
none, because we were ordered to 
leave them at Cebleng, as we Were ge- 
ing om & mission @f mercy, and had 
the a@surance of perfeonal pretection 
from the German government. “Some 
protection,” I must cenfess. However. 
after censiderable confusion and no 
little pleading, we convineed them that 
we eould not make & speech, therefore 
they congented te disband if we wou. 
come out op the veranda an@ make our 
appearance before them. This we did 
most gracefully and graciously. 

Tt was my experience to travel by 
autemebiic through a great maay 
rural tewasa, and. visit many prison 
camps west of Beriin. In most of the 
emaliee tewns, where the word 
“maleer™ had formeriy appeared before 
snother werd en pebdlic buildings, etc. 


ere was but one—there was no dis- 


tinction. All this was @ part of social- 
iam. Ie traveling threugh the rural 
districts, the women hag the land cul- 
tivated up to the edge of the narrow 
reads. Every available foot of soil 
was growing some king of food. The 
people all appeared te be well nour- 
ished, and warmly detbed. The crop 
ef children was simply appalling. A 
gentle reminder of “Germany an¢ the 
next war.” Their rebust and ‘ard- 
worked women will convince the aver- 
ace person that she ia considered a 
laborer and a breede?, and that she 
plays her part well. Even the most 
delicate of their kied ean truthivlly 
boast ef their big feet and thick 
ankies. Theses saith the Americans in 
Germany. 

I saw bet very few automobiles in 
Germeay. Gaseline and rubber could 
net be procured. During the war, the 
overhead trolley wires. which are 
made ef copper, were taken down and 
used im making machine gun bullets. 
Thegsands ef yards of the finest Bel- 
ciam hand-made lace was used for 
bandages. Hewever, thie was hardly 
& necessity, from the ameunt 
of available cloth at their disposal. 
Starch, for stiffening their linen, etc. 


f 


was made from the overabundant 
store of potatoes. Tobacco was partly 
oak leaves mixed with tebacco leaves. 
Saccharine was used for sugar, and 
some kind of artificiel jam was used 
instead of butter. Coffee was made 
from some kind of nuts, and was very 
palatable. People Mving im the coun- 
try districts wanted for nothing. The 
meng was pot very lopg, but it con- 
tained all the staple fooda, and I left 
that country with a firm belief in 
Germany's own declaration, “We can- 
not be starved.” 


STATE 
OF CHAOS. | 

While we were there everything was 
in a state of chaos. There were two 
heads in the government, and the one 
could not tramsact business without 
the consent ef the ether. The sparta- 
cists, made up mostly of socialists and 
returned soldiers, would not werk. bat 
lived by plundering and pillaging. They 
had machine guns placed at the end 
of all the principal streets. which gave 
them absolute command. These guns 
could be heard shooting at all hours 
im the night. and many casualties re- 
sulted. These outiaws would parade 
the streets, raid stores and hotels and 


Ld 


plot with the Russian prisenere to 
break camp and join their ranks, Pe- 
tieemen were few. The banks were 
guarded by civilians, and n@ ene felt 
absolutely safe. For some teasen the 
theatera and cafes were always filled. 
When we appeared at the opera we 
were usually the object of eurlesity 
Sitting in our bex we were eenfront:d 
with hundreds of epera glasses and 
other things tee numerous te mention. 
We usually sat in the ex-kaiser’s va- 
latial bex, because the Germans would 
not use it, as they theught & teo un- 
patriotic for one of their aumber to 
usurp the right and pleasure of their 
deposed and dearly beloved William. 
However. we bad no such sefuples «1d 
felt very much at home. Thére > was 
considerable comment about the 4Amer- 
icans, officere and men, filling this 
stately box, but so long a@ we paid 
the price they continued to rent it to 
ua. 

While in Cassel, I witnessed a troop 
of German cavalry numbering about 
five hundred parade through the city. 
They had just returned from four 
years’ service on the Russian front. It 
was a most interesting sight. The 


. 


Banners flying, brought metals glisten- 
ing m the sunlight, and the band pilay- 


. ing patriotic aire. I stood and watch- 


e4 them for an hour, and during all 
that time I did net see one person 
applaud. No crowds gathered on the 
streets to watch their returning 
héroes. No one seemed to pay any at- 
tention to them. I also watched four 
machine gun battalions pass out of 
this same city, on their way to the 
Poland front, under the same undem- 
onstrative conditions, At first I was 
inclined ta think that these Germap 
people were at last sick and tired of 
war, and were forever convinced of 
their folly in world conquest. But 
such 4id not prove to be the case. 
After reading some of their daily pa- 
pers and conversing with many Amer- 
icans who were then living in that 
city, I soon learned that ali this ap- 
parent indifference was but a part of 
the German plan od deceptive and 
cunning intrigue to deceive the Amer- 
icans. 

It is true the vietery ia won, but it 
is a vietery that can soon be lost. Ger- 
many’s army went home in defeat, but 
not fnto obscurity, and while the sword 


horses were all properly groomed of the empire is sheathed the scabbard 


is being moulded inte @ bayonet. by 
the nation. Only the most stupid can 
think that Germany has gone down, 
never to rise again. All those who 
have tived in their great and thrifty 
country ean scent the smoldering of 
a greater Germany yet te geome. Brok- 
en in arms, but not broken in spirit, 
this game aggressive and menacing 
Prussianism will reasgert itself. in 
years to come and form another alli- 
ance more jpowerful than the last one. 
Germany ig too great a natiop to die 
physically or politically. Her national 
ambitions are just as sincere as those 
of any other country. Her common- 
wealth is Just as indomitable in gratia 
fying her ambitions as are England, 
France and America determined to 
satisfy theire 

In the proverbial chain, which is no 
stronger than its weakest link, the 
United States, by not ratifying the 
treaty of peace, has willfully shaped 
this weakest link, and by so doing 
has strengthened the chain of the Eu- 
ropean empire and its alliance. 

nism is 96t dead, but sleep- 

eth. 
“© God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 
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CONSTITUTION 


ERVE THAT GLEAM UPON HER FACE- 
PLEASE NOTE THAT RAPTURE IN HER EYE, 
AS ONE WHO LOOKING OUT THROUGH SPACE 
HAS SEEN A VISION FLOATING BY. 


BEYOND ALL NORMAL WHIMS AND FADS 
WHAT MADE HER QUIVER- AND TURN PALE ? 
IN READING THROUGH THE DAILY ADS 

SHE HOOKED A “BARGAIN COUNTER SALE. 


») 


YOUVE SEEN A FULL BACK HIT A LINE ; 
Youve WATCHED A HALF-BACK SLASH AT GUARD: 
YOU'VE SEEN A TACKLE WARP HIS SPINE 
IN TRYING FOR TWE FINAL YARD. 


YOU SAY THIS PASTIME BRINGS A THRILL 7 
YOUVE NEVER SEEN A RECORD CRUSH! 
JUST WAIT FOR SOME WILD DAY UNTIL 
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OU CAN PLAY FIVE SEIS OF TENNIS j 
“AS YOU BOUND AROUND THE:COURT; YOU SAY YOU'RE IN CONDITION, AND YOUD NEVER THINK To Mice 
‘YOU CAN SLASH AWAY IN BUNKERS BY THE HOUR: A ROUGH AND TUMBLE SCRIMMAGE IN THE STRIFE-- 
YOU-CAN STALK THE QUAIL OR CARIBOU | . BEFORE YOU START TO BOASTING, WILL YOU KINDLY TELL ME THI? 
AND THINK OF.JT AS SPORT, 20... - DID YOU EVER GO OUT SHOPPING WITH YOUR WIFE < 
WITH YOUR BALLY CHEST EXPANDING IN ITS POWER 
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- | HARDLY CARE FOR THIS — 
“NO— | DONT THINK THIS WILL DO; 
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CANT YOU SHOW ME SOMETHING LIKE IT Whe SHE FINDS’ OUT THE: (MORNING AFTER 


IN MAGENTA, GREEN AND BLUE ” ? e 
HE MIGHT HAVE: EVEN CENTS 
So THE CLERK WITHOUT A FROWN : \f ? =. 
TAKES ELEVEN SAMPLES DOWN ; Pa 


@x IN THIS WORLD OF PAIN AND LAUGHTER 
NO AGONYAS SO*INTENSE 


AS THE SHOPPER GENTLY SPREADS THEM ASIX NINET ryBieur 
ON THE COUNTER FOR REVIEW. i Pa 

THEN SHE LEAVES THE DAZED CLERK STRANDED 
Wim His GOODE ALL TAKEN DOWN 

AS SHE SWINGS OUT EMPTY HANDED, 

ON HER WHIRL AROUND THE TOWN. 
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_— Just Boy—Two Chances to Get Ice Cream and Elmer Misses’Em Both. 
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EAT ‘EM! 


THERE NOW! THERE'S sonia 
ONE! THEY'RE MADE - YOU MEAN {CE CREAM 
OUTTA DOUGH AND CONES —-Nor Comes! 
HE’LL TAKE A BITE NOW, FER TRYIN’ Fo*KID" 
—\ouT OF IT To SHOW YA! ME, ILL JUST TAKE A 
Se Bite OUTTA THAT CREAM 
Sn nee. Rane pees : Soeur AWFUL LL AINT 
| eS DTH NONE FO 
STANDIN’, AN’ GIT iy: a 
WAKED UP! 


WES, AND MLt BE ANOTHER MONTH ™ Bea? Weil! You FINALLY GOT HERE _---.--_ 1 See! @ 
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THERE'S THE BELL NOW . REMEMBER 
TO CALL THE DUKE“ YOUR GRACE, 
TAKE HIS HAT, ETC. AND SEAT 


5 E DREWING-ROooM. YELL 
(BE DOWN AS SOON’ AS I FINISH 


DRESSING -y 
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[ HOWDY, GRACE — COME 
RIGHT IN. YOU'VE 
BEEN EXPECTED. 
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TLL SHOW YA, 
DAWG GONE YA! 
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HEAH, HEAH, ME MAN? 
WHAT ARE You DOING 
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BUT-I DON'T UNDERSTAND, PA? 
WHY DID HIS GRACE LEAVE 
WITHOUT SEEING US? 


I THINK HE HAD 
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E Lilas shop is entrancing. It is 

the one disturbing, I might even go 

so far as to say destroying, influence 

in the lives of fashionable women. But 

it's certainly no place for a man. Of 

course, no one objects to Monsieur Petit- 
. Peu; he’s the very soul of Lilas. 

As you've probably guessed by this time, 
I have a grievance; I nearly always have 
when I start out like this. It’s about Viv- 
aneen Latham. Believe me or no, that girl 
was twittering around the most feminine 
shop in the world with the most feminine 
man that I’ve ever had the displeasure of 
meeting. 

Oh, yes, of course, Vivaneen had to pre- 
sent him. After which she lost her heart 
and her head, and I’m quite sure everything 
in her pocketbook besides, to a little jade 
anklet. 

No, he wasn’t the sort that needs moth- 
eritig. What he appeared to need most in 
his infantile career was a lot of frilly things. 
He had the effrontery to tell me how he 
loved them, and how he _ wished, for 
instance, that he;-had been born back in the 
good old days of ancient Egypt when a man 
could wear that kind of thing and still be 
welcomed in -society. 

I don’t know much about society im 
ancient Egypt, but 1 won’t believe anything 
as bad as that about it. Do you honestly 
suppose that Vivaneen’s parents know any- 
thing about this latest fad of their 
daughter’s? 
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AGE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


BSY-RUTH PLUMLX THOMPSODS 


Sweets to the Sweet 
pais is just the right time to have candy 
pulls—~yes, siree! And it certainly is 
queer how much better it tastes when you 
make it yourself. 

Put one pound of sugar, one cup of 
water and a pinch of cream of tartar on 
the stove and stir unti] the sugar is dis- 
solved. When ft begins to boil stop stir- 
ring ard cook it slowly until it begins to 
get hard when you put a drop in cold 
water. Pour on buttered tins and when it 
is cool enough pull until it igs light col- 
ored. Draw out in long sticks and lay on 
the tin again until it becomes creamy, then 
cover. It is dee-licious—truly! 


Suggestion for Guest Room 


I think it would be just lovely for the 
knitted gentleman to have his room done 
over in pale blue. I have heard my mother 
say that blue is more restful than the rose 
shades and it is better for a sleeping 
room. Little pink flowered curtains would 
look pretty with blue striped wall paper 


and a soft b'ue rug, while 2 pink flowered 
eomforter would look nice on the little bed. 
I think the pink with the blue looks so 
dainty, don’t you? I do hope the knitted 
gentleman likes my idea for his new guest 
room. 


ANDREA VAN STEENBERGH. 


Doll House News 


Aunt Jemima spilled a whole can of 
shoe blacking on the kitchen floor and 
the China cat walked it into the drawing 
room last night. At least that’s the only 
way we can account for the black foot- 
prints there. Of course, it might have 
been a robber mouse. 

Elizabeth Ann China Doll has a new 
trunk for her clothes—and she is awfully 
pleased with it. It fits under the bedroom 
window and she has a cover over it and 
cushions on top. It makes a dandy win- 
dow seat. 


, Dr. Dollby 


The dear old doctor has had another 
busy time. Gertrude May China Doll 
caught her dear little kid fingers in the 
swinging doors and mashed them most to 
pieces. She had to have five stitches and 
one entirely new little finger. 

The Comical Cat had his tail run over 
by the electric train and he is sure it wil) 
never look the same. I don’t believe it 
will myself. It seems to be funny and flat 
in the middle, but Doctor Dellby says he 
can fix it. 


" The Paws and Claws Club 3 


6¢4NOOD morning, old chap!” said a 


pigeon to Peter Tortoise. Pcter put 

out his head and nodded dismally. “Pretty 
tolerable, thank you—but times aren’t 
what they were when I was young!” 

The pigeon plumed his feathers self- 
consciously. 

“A good many things can happen in a 
- lifetime,” he remarked by way of making 
conversation, 

Old Peter gave a humph that almost 
scared the pigeon out of his feathers. 

“What do you know about living!” he 
enorted. “Wait till you’ve lived three cen- 
turies and then you’l] begin to learn a 
thing or two. Why, when I was young!” 
Here Peter began to speak of Queen Eliz- 
abeth and Sir Walter Raleigh in the most 
intimate manner. For Peter Tortoise is 
an old chap, being exactly three centuries 


old and not needing a cane yet. For a 
long time he has been in the London Zoo 
—but if what he told the pigeon is true 
he had an adventurous and thrilling youth. 

“Is it usual for your family to live so 
long?” asked the pigeon respectfully. 

“Usual—but not always possible, Every 
time a child reads in a bad light some tor- 
toise is robbed of three centuries or so of 
life to repair the damage—it’s an out- 
rage!” grumbled Peter, drawing in his 
head. 

And so it is, dears and ducks, and if 
every one took care of his eyes there 
wouldn’t have to be any tortoiseshell eye- 
glasses and old Pi *r and his family 
could waddle comfortably through four or 
five centuries undisturbed. What kind of 
a light are you reading in: now? For 
Pete’s sake—be careful! Won’t you? 


The Trial of Johnny Bull Frog 


= upon a time Johnny Bull Frog 

was arrested and taken before the 
fairy queen. It was night time, and 
the men at arms, great shiny beetles, 
stood on each side of the throne with 
green lanterns, and all the wise men sat 
in a row beside the queen. 

All the fairy folk were present, for a 
trial was always interesting to the little 
people. The old fairy man, who was the 
judge, put on his white wig and pointed 
an accusing finger at Johnny. 

“What have you done?” he demanded 
sternly. All the fairies leaned forward 
as Johnny shuffied up to the throne look- 
ing terribly embarrassed. Before he could 
speak a little bee began to buzz so loudly 
and indignantly that Johnny’s answer 
could not be heard. 

“He insulted my child,” she declared 
loudly, “and is guilty of unkindness in the 
fifth degree.” , 

“Then you called the bee’s child names!” 
wheesed the old fairy triumphantly, for 
in the fairy law the calling of names is 
unkindness in the fifth degree. 

“But if the name was true?” faltered 
Johnny, looking uneasily at the men at 
arms. 

“Then, of course, you would be ac- 
quitted,” said the old judge solemnly. 

“Who heard the accused calling the 
bee’s child a namet” he boomed im- 
portantly. 

There was a little flutter at the back 
of the court, and a spider came hurrying 
forward. 


“I did, your honor,” said the spider, 
dropping a curtsy. 

“I was embroidering a wedding dress 
for my thirtieth grandniece when—” 

“Where were you at the time?” asked 


JACK FROST, that gay lad 
Of a few thousand years, 


Celebrated his birthday 
Not long ago, dears. 


Copyright. 1920. 
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OH! JUST betwixt the winter 
And the springtime comes a day 


To sort o’ warm the heart a bit, 


And scare Jack Frost away. 


Don Cupid, braving snow and ice, 
Fares forth to call the birds 

And waken from their winter’s sleep 
The kind and loving words. 


And when he’s got them all awake 
He tiptoes here and there 
And winds up all the tired out hearts 


Of people everywhere! 


For hearts are quite like clocks, you know, 


| DAY 


We'd talk of nothing I suppose 
But prices, prunes and prisms. 


St. Valentine’s a lovely day, 


I think, and you will find 


All sorts of warm and cheerful words 
A-dancing through your mind. 


Aho! but what I really started 
Out, my dears, to say 

Was how our dear Supposies spend 
That gay and festive day. 


Instead of writing little cards 


With quaint and tender lines, 
They go themselves and all dressed up 


And if it weren’t for Cupid 


They’d all run down and this old world 
Would grow so dull and stupid, 


With only brains to make it go, 


And ologias and isms, 


the judge, writing busily in a big book. 

“Sitting under a mushroom, your honor. 
And as plainly as I hear you now, I heard 
Johnny Bull Frog call the bee’s child a—” 

“Stop!” thundered the judge, “I did 
not ask you what you heard, but where 
you heard it. You spiders are always spy- 
ing about. Officer, conduct Mrs. Busybody 
from the court!” 

The old spider was trémendously in- 
dignant, but the beetles hustled her out 
and slammed the door. 

“What was the name you called the 
bee’s child?” asked the judge, looking at 
Johnny. 

“And please use the same tone you used 
on that sad occasion.” 

Johnny looked to right and left, and 
then seeing there was no help for it, he 


He'd a cake—Oh, imagine! 
A huge cake of ice 


As lovely Valentines. 


I can’t do that, but, honey, 
Here’s a happy Valentine; 


Aho! and I'll be yours, old dear, 


pointed his funny frog finger at the judge 
and cried, “You are a humbug!” 

The old judge was so surprised that his 
specs fell off, and all of the fairies looked 
terribly shocked. But all at once, the 
fairy judge began to chuckle and then 
to laugh, till he had to be patted on the 
back. 

“The prisoner is acquitted!” he splut- 
tered, wiping his eyes with his best cob 
web hanky. 

“Next case, please.” 

And while all the fairies léoked at one 
another in surprise he added, “Course 
a bee’s a HUMbug. That isn’t an insult. 
It’s just a description.” And so it is, 
dears and ducks, and the bee’s mother 
should not have had Johnny arrested at 
all, to my way of thinking. 


They tel me, with snow 


And glittering icicles 
All in a row 


If only you'll be mine, 
(Will you?) 


My Favorite Season 


[ks all the seasons in the year the 

same, because the spring brings the 
flowers and ffesh green grass, the birds 
come back from the South and hold a 
concert in the trees. On summer nights 
the crickets sing. Summer mornings I go 
in swimming in the ocean, sometimes I go 
in switmming in the pool. I like autumn 
because the leaves put on new drésses. 
I like winter because I can make snow 
men and get my sled out and because 
Christmas and New Year come then, 
but I think I like summer better than 
the other seasons in the year—Doris 
Lieberman, hine years old. 


Abraham Lincoln 
February 12, 1809 


PreBRUARY 12 is a very precious day 

to Americans, for on that day one 
hundred and eleven years ago was born 
Abraham Lincoln, that great and gentle 
leader whose steadfast patriotism, perse- 
verance and love of humanity carried the 
United States through its most dangerous 
crisis. We are a great country today 
because of that great man of yesterday, 
and so long as Abraham Lincoln’s spirit 
lives, his lofty ideals of democracy will 
guide us and keep us a great country, 
“Great thoughts come out of great charac-~ 
ter and only out of that. They will come even 
if you have little learning and none of the 
graces which attract the eye. But you 
must have a character that is ever speake 
ing even when your lips are silent. I% 
must show in your life and fil: the spaces 
between the words.” These ate Lincoln's 
words to a boy and describe best his own 


character. 


| The Puzzle | Corner] 


The Forgetful Poet says he wrote this 
valentine just for you 
Will you be my —? 
You are sweet as a duck 
And as pink as @ lilyl 
Your nose ts @ rose— 


(Pshaw, this sounds a bit eilly.) 


Your eyes shine like—<dear me 
Now what is the word? 

It’s escaped me entirely, 

How simply absurd! 


Will you be—wwill you bo 
Now I seem to forget 
What I want you to be, 
My poor head’s all upset, 
(Did you ever?) 


No long ago I read of a very funny 
thing. A giant fir in Rainier National 
Park was caught during a forest fire and 
burned four months—from June till No- 
vember, in fact. I ’spect all the little forest 
creatures warmed their toes round the 
blaze and cooked their tea on its branches, 


’ But imagine a tree burning four months} 


O 
Hi When you fall asleep? 
Ah! down—way down 

To the Sandman’s keep 


On a pillow of dreams 

You float down, away down, 
Till you’re wafted at last 

To his beautiful town 


Where princes and pixies 
And toy folk await 

To wave you a welcome 
From Goodnight Gate! 


’Stead of candies, and just 


In his honor, the: wizard 


Who lives at the North Pole 
Arranged a fine blizzard! 


(Br-rr—glad I wasn’t invited.) 
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’ JEKYLL AND HYDE--WHO EMBEZZLED $110,000 


Amazing but True Story of a Petite Accountant in Position of Trust Who 
Took Funds to Keep Private Business Going So She Might Live in Luxury 


Coprright, 1920, by ’ 


OST extraordinary case I have ever 
known,” was the comnent of the 
court at a session of the Manchester Assizes 
held the other day over in England, when 
pretty Mary Brady, a petite accountant for 
a ship broker, was arraigned, charged with 
larceny, falsification of accounts and fraudu- 
lent conversion of moneys the property of her 
employers, and sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment as a punishment for her sin 
and folly. 3 
“A female Jekyll and Hyde,’’ they said, 
as the weeping girl, wearing some of the fine 
clothes and sparkling jewels that had been 
the cause of her downfall, was led away to 
ber cell. 


For Mary lived a dual life. To all ous 


Ward appearances, as she came and went 
@bout her daily work in the brokerage offices 
Where she was employed, she was an bonest 
working girl, amart and capable, but living 
“iuply on the stipend that was paid ber in 
the weekly pay envelope. Little did her em- 
hievers know that when she wont home in 
the afternoon it was to a handsome house inp 
. * Park, where she lived splendidly in 

iud riches. And not until the trial 
know that she was the proprietress 
o; a jewelry shop that served the elite of 
Manchester. 

All England gasped when the story of her 
frenzied finance came out. 

“Imp all my long legal experience I have 
never met up with a case that quite parallels 
this one,’’ remarked the girl's lawyer as she 
eat bowed in humiliation before the bar of 
justice. The Manchester papers said that 
if her story had been the subject of a novel 
by a popular author it would have been 
looked upon as improbable and ridiculous. 

Mary Brady was a poor girl who dreamed, 
like Cinderella, of life in a gorgeous palace. 
where she could frolic in ease anid? luxury amid 
an environment of social splendor and regal 
gayety, indulging ber every wish for finery 
and frivolities out of an inexhaustibie treas- 
ery provided ber by an indulgent Prince 
Charming. But alas! When she woke to 
Gnd no gallant prince wajting with stately 
coach and richly caparisoned thoroughbreds 
to whisk her off to the grand ball ac the 
Elysian fields of riches, she set out alone 
te satisfy her heart's desires dushonest!y—— 
and cousted not the cost of th: dimzy game 
she played until ber house of cards came 
tumbling down upon her slender shoulders 
and buried ber in shame. 

Foolish Mary’ If she bad only dreamed of 
silks and satin. Soe furs, motorcars, gems 
gelere, & mansion in Victoria Park and « 
business ali ber own in the heart of Man- 
chester’s smart set shopping circle, she might 
mot today be languishing in prison while 
Fagleand marvels at the story of her chi- 
canery. If she bad only dreamed’ 

Ieetead, she wished and wished and kept 
op wishing, until ber desires so obseseed her 
that she determined to have all the creature 
comforts and luxuries of life, regardicss of 
how they came. Unasbamed, emboldened by 

" . She weet on aad oa, 
trampling all comventios, disregarding the 
lawe and wosecrupeleusiy playing for high 


stakes with loaded dice. And then came 


the fall: 


ARY was bora of bumble and honest 
parentage in Ireland. Her father was a 
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her education in a Franciscan convent at 
Nottingham, where she was a novice. 

By and by she went into the world t. carn 
her own living. To Liverpool she went. My, 
what a fine big city! It was Mary's first 
trip to a large city. and she loved it. The 
handsomely dressed men and women, the 
taxicabs and limousines, the theatres and 
the operas, the elegant mansions where the 
rich lived in full and plenty—all her life she 
had wanted these things. Why was she de- 
nied them? She walked the streets of Liver- 
pool looking in the shop windows at the 
lovely gowns and wraps, smelling the rich 
foods as the flavors drifted to her through 
the windows of the gilded palaces, watching 
the gay throng of pleasure seekers and envy- 
ing these well-dressed wofhen as they tripped 
lightly from their cars on the arms of their 
smiling consorts. 

But all of these things were denied her. 
She had net a single friend in all this city 
throng. She had no funds except the meager 


-pittanmce that was paid her every Saturday 


night, and most of it went to pay for her 
board and lodging, for her laundry and the 
few clothes that she was able to buy. She 
had only her position as a salesgirl with 
Lever Bros.—that and her dreams as she 
sat alone in ber tiny ballroom apartment on 
one of Liverpool's many little side streets. 
And them came the thought: why should 
she not have all these things? She was 
pretty, she was smart, she could hold her 
own among all the other city girls, even 
though she was but a quiet little Irish coun- 
try girl. Bat how? How was she to mount 
the ladder, rung by rung, until she could 
command these pretty things for which her 
whole soul was longing? How could she raise 
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duct in and out of business hours. Mary 
was working for a definite goal and leaving 
no stone unturned that would hinder ber 
drive toward success. 

After a time she heard of a better position 
in Manchester and filed an application. Her 
references were good, and when the Man- 
chester firm came to look her up they found 
Mary was all and more than they had hoped 
for. So she wint to the hustling, bustling 
city of Manchester from Liverpool and re- 
sumed again her diligent search for the 
golden fleece. 

ow she had an important position. She 
was engaged in the offices of a t..riving ship- 
owners and brokerage company. The war 
was on and every resource of the nation was 
combined in getting out every scrap of ton- 
nage possible. Every one was busy about 
his or her job in this big establishment. Big 
contracts had to be turned out no matter 
what the cost. Shipbuilders were being paid 
good prices with bonuses for quick delivery, 
and the officials distributed some of their 
profits in the way ef increased salaries 
among their employes. 

Mary Brady was, caught in this wave of 
prosperity. She had an important position. 
She was ap expert accountant and cashier; 
throngh ber hands passed all the funds of the 
company. The company's books «vere under 
her supervision and she kept them in “apple 
pie order." Mary was a trusted employe, 
capable, efficient and always on the job. She 
was rewarded proportionately. 

And now came her temptation. Why 


“should she not live like other people of 


means? Her salary bad increased to such 
an amount that she coul! afford to live in 
better style. So the girl took apartments in 
the fashionable Midland Hotel. There she 
met folks of a different class from those 
she had ever known before. Better food. 
more sumptuous living quarters, style, smart 
people, music, dancing, service—these were 
the things that appealed te her. 

She reveled in this new life. 


ment where she could meet them. They liked 
her, they teok her up, they made a fuss over 
ber. And Mary liked it all very much. 


S SHE indulged herself she developed 
mew tastes. Much more was expected of 
ber in the new life that she was living. She 
must dress better, she must dine properly 
anc she must go out with her new-found 
And it all | 
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out of the company s funds’ She wrevtieu 
with the problem. 

Eventuaily came a time when she must 
do something. Her bills at Midland were 
greater than she could pay. She was using 
so much of her funds for the day expenses 
of her new life that when these stated bills 
were presented she was unable to meet them. 
How could she make more money? 

And then came an inspiration. She had 
it! She would go into business for herself! 
She would ‘‘borrow’’ money from her em- 
ployers without telling them about it and 
later pay it back out of the profitg she would 
make. Forthwith began her peculations. 
They were small at first and she deftly cov- 
ered them up in the books by “alse entries. 
As time went on they grew larger and larger, 
but always the girl was able to hide her 
defalcations from the company officials 
through expert manipulation of her accounts. 


‘In time she had gathered a considerable sum 


_-enough to start herself in business. 

Now she went out and engaged herself a 
shop in the center of the Manchester 
shopping district. With the funds that she 
had appropriated she was abie to establish 
credit and get goods on @ margin. She kept 
right on at her position in the shipyard and 
employed a manager, a womaL whom she 
knew and trusted. To her intimate friends 
she confided the information that she was 
in business and directed them to her shop. 
They went and bought of her goods. Others 
patronized the little jewel shop and it leaped 
overnight into a flourishing bus:ness. 

By day Mary worked faithfully in the 
offices of the ship brokers. 

After hours she looked over her jewelry 
shop with her manager for an hour or so and 
then gave the rest of the evening over, to the 
life she loved—social splendor. Money! It 
came to her at last. She had ‘‘borrowed”’ 
from her employers large amounts, but she 
would pay it back very shortly. Her busi- 
ness was prospering. 


little 


FTER a time Mary took over.a house of 
her own in Victoria Park, a palatial 
little place, where she entertained the friends 
she had mef& at the Midland and elsewhere. 


; Clothes, expensive clothes, furs, elegant fur- 


niture and house decorations — all these 
things came her way. Curious people might 
have wondered how Mary maintained her- 
self so luxuriously on her shipyard salary, 
but her friends knew all about the jewelry 
shop. They patted her on the back and told 
her she was the smartest woman in the 
world. They were proud of such an ener- 
getic and resourceful little woman, 

There were no romances in this life of 
Mary’s—save one. There was never a sug- 
gestion of immorality in any kind or shape. 
Mary had a sweetheart in the service and 
she was true to him. Perhaps she might have 
married one of the firm, a junior partner, if 
she had loved him or set her cap for him. 
But Mary loved another. Instead, she in- 
troduced one of her sisters to the junior 
partner of the firm and they forthwith be- 
came engaged to be married. 

For two years Mary Brady .ived this dua! 


she loved it! 
business of a young country girl engaged in 
She was still “‘borrow- 


All the time she was going a faster 
It cost considerable to maintain the 
Victoria Park an@ entertain her friends 
con 


Then she turned to cards. She had yearned 
tu play bridge and other games of chance 
with the pasteboards. Adroit ‘and cool in 
business, she applied the same methods to 
her card-playing. Sometimes she won and 
applied her earnings to her business. More 
often she lost — lost the money that was 
needed to keep up the jewelry shop. Deeper 
and deeper she became enmeshed. Recklessly 
she plunged o: and on, trying t recoup her 
losses and thinking all the time the tide 
would turn and she would work her way out 


of the dismal mess. 


ND then came the crash! One day an 
officer of the law stepped into the office 
where Mary was working as a cashier at a 
salary of £4 a week. He tapped her on the 
shoulder and told her she was under arrest. 
She was led away, white with fear, but try- 
ing to smile and telling her friends that all 
would come out right in the end. 

The scene changes to the courtroom. The 
newspapers have told the whole story of 
Mary Brady and her dual life; all about 
the jewelry shop and the palace in Victoria 
Park. The courtroom is crowded as the 
eashier is led before the presiding justice. 
All is hushed silence as the prosecuting at- 
torney recites that Mary Brady was a single 
women and had been for seven or eight years 
employed by Messrs. Thoresen as a cashier 
at a salary of £4 a week. The practices of 
which she was accused were said to have 
begun in 1917 and the frauds discovered in 
July of 1919. Mary pleads ‘‘guilty.’’ To 
the police officer who arrested her she had 
said, ‘‘I cannot deny having had the money, 
but I can get friends to help me repay it.’’ 
She gave the amount as £10,000, 

“*Is that correct?’’ asks the court. 

‘The sum was largely in excess of that 
amount,’’ comes the reply. 

The official receiver in bankruptcy, when 
called by Mary’s attorney, testifies, saying 
he is administering her estate as trustee and 
that the estate has realized £8400. And 
then follows a running fire of questions and 
answers. 

*‘Has she given you every assistance?’’ 
“Ta - 

‘Ie she a woman of exceptional business 
capacity?’’ ‘‘I should think so.”’ 

*“Have the prisoner’s employers put in a 


proof, and if so, for how much?’’ ‘‘£22,000.’” 


*‘Aeccording to the police, the prisoner 
when arrested said that she had lost the 
money by gambling and cards, except what 
she had spent on dress. What did the estate 
c of?’ ‘*The estate consisted of dress, 

urs, jewelry, furniture, a house in Victorie 
Park and a jewelry business.’’ 

“How did she pay for the business?’’ 
‘In cash. It cost £2000."" 

“‘Is there anything to show how she paid 
for these things, the furs, the jewelry and 
so on?’ “I do not think she made any 
secret of the fact that she paid for them out 
of the money referred to in the prosecution.’’ 

“Did she spend largely on dress?’’ ‘‘Un- 
doubtediy.’’ 

“On expensive furs?’’ ‘‘Yes, on beauti- 
ful furs.’’ 


‘should say it was moderately successful, She 
would probably make from £500 te £600 8 
year,’’ ; 

‘“‘Was she there during the cay?” “She 
looked after the business, but had @ mana- 
geress.’’ 

‘‘Was the business partly paid for by a 
loan from a moneylender of £1500?" “It is 
difficult to say.’’ 

‘“‘Was there a loan from a moneylender?” 
‘*Vas.’’ 

It was suggested further by the receiver 
that Mary Brady must have lost thousands 
of pounds at cards played at the Midland 
Hotel. 

‘‘With whom did she play?” ‘I cannot 
tell you. I shall have to investigate these 
matters very closely in bankruptcy in view 
of this trial. I thought it was fairer not to 
conduct the bankruptcy proceedings until 
this was over.’’ 


DDRESSING the court for the defense, 
Mary Brady’s attorney sketched the 
whole story of her life, from her birth in 
Ireland up to the present proceedings, omit- 
ting no detail. He told of her life at the 
Midland Hotel, where she had n.et the class 
of people Who encouraged her to spend and 
live high. He told how she nad conceived the 
idea of starting in business for herself and 
how her defalcations began in the office 
where she handled so much money. They 
were trifling at first; then larger sums were 
taken to cover up the small. Finally she was 
swamped by the drain on her and to 
play cards for sums which she could not 
afford to lose. She lost, and it did not re- 
quire much imagination to show where the 
money came from. 

She had filed a petition in bankruptcy and 
‘BRS made an exhaustive return in an effort 
stave off disaster. The costs in this 
were being paid by a married sister. 
client was absolutely without a penny 
was ruined. There was no suggestion of 
morality. It was no small punishment 
she had to face much publicity in the public 
journals and there had been attacks on her 
which were without foundation, pleaded the 
attorney for the defense. 

An officer who was engaged tu marry her 
still desired to make her his wife notwith- 
standing any sentence his lordship might 
pass. The prisoner came of an excellent 
family and one of her sisters wag engaged to 
marry a partner in the prosecuting firm, 

The justice in passing sentence said it was 
a most unhappy case. It caused him as « 
judge deep persona! grief. 

‘Your great charm of manner,’ he went 
on, “‘and your opportunities have led to one 
thing only—your appearance in the crimina| 
dock of this assize. I am sure that no judge 
feels more deeply than myself the promptings ° 
of pity and sympathy. On the other hand 
I realize always the duty of a judge to ad. 
minister law, to inflict proper punishment 
and to do that which will be a warning to 
others. In the present case it is impossible 
to overlook the 
> Boy serious nature of your of- 

“You were trusted and you 
trust. You stole the peepatte mp ndiene 
dertook to guard. I cannot see any element 
of remorse. I hope this case will warn all 
men and women that integrity of character 
ig the only basis of lasting You 
serious and prolonged calls “si 
substantial punishment, and the 
tence I can pass upon you is that 
months’ imprisonment.’’ 

They led Mary Brady away to her coll 


away to a dreary 


beautiful house in Victoria Park and 
bereft of all the fine appoin 
fine friends who flattered her in 


““‘Was the business successful?’  ‘‘] her “‘prosperity.”’ 


Growth of Community Drama 


By Margaret C. Getchell 


<. COMMUNITY drama. in it« tremendous 


large undertakings which required 

of preparation and in which thousands 
persons took part, but in small rural 
where simple performances were 
the commons. 
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ATRICIA*:S BOUDOIR 


; 


By Ethel Davis Seal 


HERE was excitement in the lit- 

tle western town. Patty O'Keefe 

had been invited to visit her 

rich aunt in New York. All the 
@irls congregated every night at her 
house fully two weeks before she was 
@echeduled to depart to the mysterious 
and celestial region called up by that 
magic name, and Patty's mogher com- 
plained that broken o’ 
nights by the excited clatter proceeding 
from or the 
would sit in rows on Patty's bed, their 
backs lined up against the wall, their 


her rest was 


Patty’s bedroom. girls 


legs stretched luxuriously in front of 
them; others would curl up for hours at 
a time in the two porch rockers that 
had been willed to Patty along with the 
sitting room marble-top and the family 
The cock-eyed oak bureau grin- 
ned from its feeble mirror overtop piles 


organ. 


of gorgeous raiment in course*of mak- 


ing, raiment designed to startle un- 
sophisticated New Yorkers. 

Even the flowered rug looked gayer 
as the giris talked of the delights to 
come. ‘Don't forget, Pat, you promised 


to bring me a new waist,’’ reminded 
Peggy Neal for the teenth time. “Pink 
How much 
I'll do 


Fat,’’ she con- 


end trimmed with lace. 


have you got saved up, Jane? 
that gob of embroidery, 
not bothering to ‘wait for an 
“Pitch it over!’ Whereat 


outdone, 


tinued, 
answer. 
picked up a 


Jane, not to be 


flaring hat and started to adjust a dark 
red rose, as she murmured ecstatically, 
“Thirteen 

All the girls were madly saving mon- 
ey. and the commissions Patty had 
promised to fill would have daunted 
a regular New Yorker, but then youth- 
ful enthusiasm is not so plentiful thera 
Promises to write every day, the run- 
ning up of another dress by the light 
thru the cut-glass globe: the excite- 
ment of Molly's lending her best new 
hat. determined that something of 
here should get to New York even if 
she wouldn't, the joint packing of Pat- 
ty’s trunk, with exciamaticns of “Don't 
forget, Pat. your rubbers are in the 
lowest right-hand corner at the front,’ 
and ‘I’ve stuffed the crown of my hat 
eo it wont get mashed!’ 

And the final day came when the 
narrow door was opened, the tmrink was 
equeezed thru, and anytody who was 
interested could have looked in at the 
lace curtains, the flowered paper. the 
rose-covered rug, the green rockers, the 
table with the bisque shepherd and 
shepherdess in lonely state, and the 
uneeeing eyes of the mirror. And look- 
Ing in they would réalize that Patty 
had gone to New York. 

Tho a month may fiy for a happy 
girl in a great city, it along to 
those left at home; and the excitement 
of seeing Patty off was fcllowed by an 
irksome reaction which seemed quite {n- 
ndequately punctuated by letters beaf- 
ing the magic postmark “Aunt lives 
in atyle.” trickled thru to appease an 
overwhelming curiosity. “I sleep under 
a pink satin spread. I'm supposed to 
take it off at night. but since there's no 
telling when 1 !] see a pink satin spread 
again, don tt” “Pink 
eatin’ went up in murmurs of aaton- 
ishment in *he west 

“Aunt has 
One looks like a 
I'ke a butterfly 
in the shop, but 
her 


dollars, to be exact!” 


creeps 


some limes ] 


new hats 
and the other 
Molly's "at 
Moliv Til give 
get hack.” 


bought me two 
muff 

Aunt 
te! 


when I! 


left 


the butterftv 
Murmurs of excitement from Molls 
“The bulldings are so tall that th: 
wave at the rou «co up *s 
fast in elevators that von dream you re 
fying, and coming down again your 
heart geta up into your throat, some- 
how. but I like it. When youre not 
coiling around in limousines, you're sit- 
ting way up in the air on busses or 
way down under the ground = shootings 
along like a And the shops sell 
everything from to $$ shoes 
Aunt says ahe's gong to buy me some- 
t think it may be 
room, hut 
too, for 
top 
from 
letter 
reom in 


ton, and 


comet 

SM) hea 
thing to take hpme 
a bureau or a chair for 
] wieh it 
New York 
leok woree than » 
little room that 


there isnt «a 


mv 


woula be a tabhie, 


haa made that marble 


cents Sighs 


heard this 


each 
read aloud 
fhe world that 
eprightiy rugs, 
Time fatriv crept. and 
knew thet Patty was coming home. The 
last three letters had been signed “Pat- 
“Youll know why when I get 
‘wae hapotiv breathec &: the end 
from 
Mrs 


ifor 
likee fowered paper and 
not really’) 


then the town 


mae 
there’ 
of ore AY A then ‘ea ked ¢ rt. 


thar 


some said 


paperhange: 
«¥ Keefe had ad a letter New 
Yerk in aunt's handwriting. Anyway, 
the paperhanger had called up 
te 4o mreterious things 
and he had taken with him a 
bundle that bad by ex- 
press. Some said that other things had 
been going on up at Pattr’s house 

At taet the gileorious day dawned 
Keach girl got a note from Patty. “You 
are to come up to my house tonight.” 
each ome read 
house a few ho 
big covered wager 
aome old quiltings 
pavement. “Just,” 
that afternoon 
been delivered.” 
vrew boreaw.”” conjectured Peggy. “Mav- 
be so.” they all agreed 

There were no loud ohs and ahs as 
they etole auletiy up staira that 
night ¢o Patty's room: the occasion was 
New York had tnterwenred. 
knocked? on 
lietening. they heard «4 tte ruetie, then 
the reli of a Seine a te 
drawn back, the door a crack opened 
and Patty's eager young face peerine 
thra ‘Ewery ene of you kites me before 
You come im to see my room.” she said, 
with lips persed invitingty: and as tho 
hm were seme solemn rite. each paid 
— ond tind am @e the other aide of 


the 
from 


Vrere ry 
to Patty's room 
alone 


come for > Tr 


es 


*. |: ® 


the 


toe 8O eT TL 


They formality the doer: 


then : 


caster 


“The walls are done ina plain light oyster vellum and paneled. 


Patty. 
“Oh, 


Then, truly, the hubbub began. 
Patty, what kind of a room do 
you call it!’ “What is that lovely 
couchy looking thing over by the win- 
dow!’ “My! What a bed! Pink eatin!” 
“And look at this carpet!’ “You don't 
mean to say Mr. Jan did your walis!”’ 
“It's New York paper? Do they have 
pe! tly lain things like that? My, 
" And so on until Patty's 
threshold to see 
was about— 


on the 


Htimotion 
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\ ona pale gray ground are real linen and lined with real rose sglk.” 


as tho she didn't know all about it! 

‘Here are some more people waiting 
to see into your room, Patricia,” said 
Mrs. O'Keefe. “Suppose we open the 
door and let them look!’ So here 
comes Miss Patricia O'Keefe, late of 
New York, graciously waiting to show 
us her new grandeur, for it is true that 
her aunt has sent her a new roorn. 
She waves toward the bed. “It used 
to be brass,” she says, “now you 6¢ee 
it is a Sheraton in mahogany with 


inlays * * * and a pink silk spread.” 
She bubbled forth irresistibly. giggling 
back at the girls. ‘“The walls are done 
in a plain light oyster vellum, and 
paneled, and Mr. Jan, our local gen- 
ius, did do them! But aunt told him 
I hope you will notice my new bureau, 
it matches the bed, and has nothing 
oak about it; and my table, mahogany, 
too, has drop leaves and some posies 
painted on. The sofa thing is called a 
chaise longue; and I particularly like 


that rose and gray shade on the ma- 
hogany floor lamp, and the little table 
near by for books is so handy. Those 
curtains with their deep rose figures on 
a pale gray ground are real linen and 
lined with real rose silk, The carpet 
they call sand vepet. I'm awfully 
glad you came to see my room, and 
perhaps you'll come in again. But just 
now I’ve got special company, and I 
know you'll excuse me. You know, 
they're The Girls."’ 


_ . . Those curtains with their deep rose figures 


As the door closes gently and Mrs. 
O'Keefe leads us away, don't you hear 
the ecstatic murmurs? Can't you imag- 
ine the excitement as -each girl plans 
a new room of her own. Can't you see 
the happy round eyes as each package 
is opened? Can't you realize what this 
visit of Patricia O'Keefe is going to 
mean to all the girls of the town? For 
the changes are beginning to be plan- 
ned even now up there in her boudoir 
as we steal out and away. 


SILKEN BASKETS THAT YOU CAN MAKE 


a 


Minter. Green Jalleta, Same Suriole 
end Sorm Gad Cord L£ffect 


far Fish, Xoo LIBGBE Try & SIS) tthe 
TPIS. 
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concrete tdea of 
is @ great lasy 

chair. of, perhaps, a2 partcu- 

larity downy ted. But just re- 
mowe the waste basket from your Uv- 
ing room or your sewing reom or your 
boudoir, and you've removed a lot more 
af wAg comiort than you ve ever givea 


PRETTY 
solid comfort” 


the waste basket credit for possessing. 
On the other hand, arent there @ 

great crcon elim ood waste baskets 

‘in the wefld? -Which, unlovely facts, 

seem 2 be the result of an old and 
erre us idea that what is practical, 
m Rkewise de ugly, almost of neces- 
Ww must be (CC ‘ 
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However, we're all getting over that 
now, even down to the matter of our 
waste baskets. Here you have. some 
living examples of how practical and 
at the same time how extremely beau- 
tiful a modern waste basket can be. 
But. quite the moet appreciable thing 
about these is their ready makability. 

All three are of silk and made on 
the simplest of cylindrical foundations. 
That foundation may be just plain 
cardboard, of a light wood, or even a 
really truly basket. 

Then covering it is the entirely easy 


Sop ses 
TP. if 


of silk or cretonne, or whatever other 
stuff you prefer, to fit the sides, with 
another circular piece of seme sturdi 
material to fit the bottom. 

The covering may be gathered on to 
the foundation, or laid on sm ¥. 
but the former method is by far the 
easier, and sometimes the more effect- 
ive, too. 

Trimming for the silk basket, covered 
with either taffeta or satin or a bro- 
cade, is variously suggested in the bas- 
kets pictured. A narrow bit of ecru 
lace edging the bottom, a wider picce - 


-... °« [etter of cutting one rectangular piece... banding the middie, and then some wee -. Quite precise, 
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French roses: that is the altogether 
easy anf attractive scheme of one. 

Another veils itself entirely with an- 
tique, gold Jace, and then finishes up 
with a great sash of ribbon in a color 
to contrast with the silk used in the 
making of the basket itself. 

But more than usually unusual is the 
“handled” thing pictured with the tutti- 
frutt] decoration. Here a water-green 
taffeta is gathered on to a foundation 
with a flaring top. Antique gold cord 
is used to make the handles and to 
bind the bottom edge. Finajly, there 


are lusciously colored stuffed silk fruits. 
‘plumped dpon the front of it. to set it 


of. Purple apples they 


are, to be 
es 


, 
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PILLOW PLANS? 


Maybe> you have certain 
pillow desires without hav- 
ing any actual plans for 
carrying them out. Or may- 
be you haven’t been think- 
ing much along the line of 
pilows lately. Anyway, if 
you are interested in pillows, 
particularly charming pil- 
lows—and what woman 
isnt interested in them?— 
look up this page next Sun- 
day. 


More Pillow Lore 


O MATTER how unbeautiful a 
N room it is can be made reason- 

ably attractive with a few chintsz 
or cretonne covers, a bowl of flowers 
and one or two pretty pillows. How- 
ever, at the same time you must be 
careful to eliminate all unnecessary 
ornaments and pictures. Also, you will, 
of course, see that your pictures are 
really beautiful. But as for pillows, if 
you look at the expensive ones in the 
shops, your heart sinks; if you look at 
the cheap ones, you find them no more 
satisfactory. 

The only way out then is to make 
your own. 

The large ones are quite the most 
fashionable now. ‘Therefore, it might 
be better to get two large ones than 
several small ones. The backs may be 
made of any plain material which 
matches the rest of the room. Or, you 
may make them of black. Black always 
works up effectively on pillows. A satin 
or satine would be preferable to an- 
other material. 

For the fronts buy some ordinary cot- 
ton chintz. You can get it very cheaply. 
You ‘might do better to go to a shop 
which sells only upholstering materials. 
At least, there you would have a 
greater assortment from which te 
choose. Cretonne might be used; if you 
prefer. 

But before you go, be sure that you 
have fixed upon your color scheme. 
Otherwise the bewilderment of so many 
colors may end in your coming away 
with something which does not include 
the colors you need to match the rest 
of the room. Choose the brightest col- 
ors you can get, but be carefu) still to 
preserve harmony. 

Before you sew this front to the back 
veil the chintz with a silk ninon, silk 
marquisette, silk voile or chiffon. This 
should, of course, be the color of the 
predominating color used in the chintz. 
Or it should be the same g¢olor in a 
darker shade. In some cases you 
would do well to have this veiling ma- 
terial of black. 

You will be gratified by the result. 
The brilliant chintz or cretonne show- 
ing thru the darker colored veiling gives 
the same effect as a brocade, and, of 
course, it is not nearly so expensive. 

Another new idea in pillows is the 
whole black pillow with a colored ani- 
mal appliqued across the front. For in- 
stance, upon a black satine pillow you 
might applique a yellow cat with an 
orange moon just back of his head. 

Nor need you be a real artist to make 
this cat. You can get the genera] out- 
line sufficiently well by drawing first on 
paper, cutting out and then using that 
as a pattern upon the material. Fill in 
his eyes and his whiskers with black 
embroidery silk. 

Animal pillaws really seem to consti- 
tute the very latest word in pillow lore, 


A Luncheon Set Easily 
Made 


OT only is it easily made, but 
N also it will give no end of real 
service. Make it of the dress 
variety of linen. Cut your doilies an 
inch and a half larger on every side 
than you desire the doilies to be when 
finished. As for the shape of them, that 
is purely: optional. You can make them 
either square or oblong. Some women 
think the oblong doilies are more dis- 
tinctive than the square ones. 

After cutting your doilies, draw the 
threads of the linen until you have a 
fringe of the depth you desire on all 
sides. Then with threaded needle, set 
to work to make the fringe less se- 
verely plain. ‘iake a number of threads 
—periiaps six will be enougn, wrap the 
thread about them and then catch the 
thread upon the linen. The stitch is the 
same one used when hemstitching. 

If you wish you can use a colored 
thread to do this bit of hemstiching. 
If you use an oyster linen a blue thread 
would give a very pleasing effect. Upon 
a pain white linen, y¢ilow or tan thread 
would look very well Of course, a 
plain white set always looks well and 
so you could keep the whole’ set white 
if you prefer. 

Yellow or tan linens with the hem- 
stitching done in white offer further 
suggestions for this set. Be sure to 
usé a heavy enough thread. Try to 
have it as coarse as the thread of the 
inen. 
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A Novel Handle for 
- Your Bag 


CHAIN which will be very fetch- 
A ing upon a black bag is one 
which is easily and cheaply 
made. Get a number of the smallest 
white bone rings and connect them with 
loops of black silk braid. These loops 
should be about an inch in length. 
The black-and-white costume wilil be 
very smart in spring, and if you are 
going to have one of these costumes, a 
black taffeta bag with this sort of chain 
fastened to the top will give an effect 
is . ' 
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F YOU HAVE NERVES— 


COIX Someone TO 


lickle Four Lyelias 


Solutions to 
Social Problems 


(lf a personal reply te desired, a seif-ad- 
Greased and stamped envelope should be 
lLomecd Requests relative to enteriaining 

be forwarded at least two weeks in 

Vance Letters to be answered in the 
ramr muet have full name and address 
attached, but only tnitials or a peeudonym 
will be gslened All cormmunicaticns whl 
be treated with the atrictest confidence.) 


To “The Undecided Girl” 

The young card called for 
no acknowledgment in the form of a 
New Year's card. 

The general custom of sending New 
Year's cards to remember- 
ed vou at Christmas, whom 
you had sent no card, 
dropped out of use. 

Next time happen to 
Just casually remark twat It may 
a long time after Christmas to be 
mentioning that appreciated his 
card, but that the 
pened to be called to 
might add that your 
about it so long after proves your 
cCerity in saying that you appreciat- 
ed it. 


man's 


those who 
and to 
has gradually 


him 


seem 


you see 


you 
hap- 
your mind. You 
remembering 


Sifi- 


matter just 
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Zo “Blondy” 


be friendly 
with whom you 
care that you in no 
yourself in." When 
‘u feel that vou are not wanted, 
jeave Perhaps then they witli 
that they hurt you when they 
@ct thue toward you, and they will 
real te that you have too much 
independence to allow them to treat 
thus 
ing notes to 
sentimental practice 
great waster of time 
“yy said he was coming to 
and then did 


make Some senor 


with these 

ASBOCIALA@, 
rhiati- 
thev 


Continue to 


giris 


realize 


‘ 
HisO 


achoo! ‘8 A 
besides 


bove in 


Marts 


stamped envelope 

to send YOU BUMeS A! fa ne 
which to choose partners fox 
ing 


His Attentions Undesirable 
iewar Wre. Adanw 


* 


z5¢(¢ tate me home 
a date which be bad asked 
} met 


ti take a gtrt 
e a —— bathe i 


»oe een, 
ear she wou'd 


PEAR LOVELORN 

Tie YOURE Man sho 
are af Theecn 2S (Oo Pisce 
e @&i cotcerning the ‘ 
‘erneen dances. However, you need net 
Pave refused to Speak to Rim om that 
ecoetnt. As teag as you have held out 


we Pe bun By ae 


this long, M would be embarrassing to 


"awn 


commence very suddenly to speak to 
him again. Wait until he apologizes. 
If, however, there arises an opportunity 
for you to speak to him only casually, 
do speak to him. it really was a bit 
childish to discontinue speaking in the 
first place and so if there is the chance 
to get back quite naturally again to 
ange terms, embrace the opportun- 
iV. . 
if a girl does not wish a young man 
to accompany her home, she can merelv 
when he asks her that she is very 
but she has already made other 
arrangements. 
i should say 
Was about as 


dance a week 
much dancing as you 
could afford to do in one week if you 
Wish to keep your health and lessons 
respectively in fit condition 


that one 


- 
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By Mrs. Henry Symes 


HE folks with 
the only ones 


‘“‘nerves” are not 
who. wish they 
might be relieved, Those who 
come daily in’ contact with 
them wish it, also, for ‘“‘nervés’” really 
are a bit contagious. 

Now Mrs. Smith is the sort who can- 
not sit upon a rocking chair without 
rocking; she cannot hear a noise with- 
out screaming and jumping; she cannot 
eat a meal without almost gobbling 
down her food, and then using water 
to wash it down, and she talks rapid- 
ly and in spurts. Now, do you like 
to spend a wholé day alone with this 
Mrs. Smith? She is never restful. When 
she leaves; you are absolutely spent. 

Perhaps poor Mrs. Smith suffers from 
her nerves in the way of headaches, 
etc. She goes to a physician. He can- 
not take out her bad nerves and give 
her brand-new ones in place of them. 
All he can ‘do jis to quiet them. Only 
Mrs. Smith herself can repair her 
nerves and whether she will ‘make 
them as good as new” or not, depends 
entirely upon her perseverance in the 
matter of repairing them. , 

A person whose nerves have become 
less tolerant than normal, myst, ab- 
solutely must, get not.only sufficient, 
but also regular rest. Decide upon 4 
bedtime hour and then allow nothing. 
to interfere with your retiring at that 
time. 

If you practice this for only three 
months, you will notice a marked im- 
provement. 

In. the second place, the person with 
“nerves’’ must get some outdoor ex- 
ercise both daily and regularly. You 
have heard this time and time agair 
But you don’t do it. And why? 

Perhaps it is because it requires a 
bit of effort on your part. Perhaps it 
is because you do not see just how that 
would help you. Perhaps you do not 
plan things right so that you have 
enough time. 

No matter what the reason is, you are 
missing a great deal. It might re- 
quire a bit of effort, it might require 


~ 


skillful planning, but it pays in the 
end. It will not only improve your 
nerves, it will also do a score’of other 
good things for you. Do try it! Just 
an hour or even less of walking in 
the open air, breathing deeply while 
you are walking, will answer. 

Then, in the third place, the nerves- 
lady must watch herself at the table. 
She must stop gobbling her food; she 
must eat it more slowly; she must 
masticate it better, and she must not 
drink water. The time to drink water 
is between meals. 

Besides observing these general rules, 
it is wise to keep some boudoir stunts 
on tap for the time when your nerves 
will need them. 

When you are feeling tense and keyed 
up, especially just before bedtime, prac- 
tice relaxing calisthenics with your 
arms. These are not regular calis- 
thenics. They are done slowly and 
consist of nothjng more than elaborate 
stretches. Before you know it, there 
will be yawns toe go with your 
““stretches,’’ which, of course, is just 
what you want. 

If that fails to induce sleepiness, do 
the” limp waist exercise. Relax en- 
tirely from the.waist line up, and then 
let the head drop more and more until 
it almost reaches the knees. Raise 
the head just as slowly as it dropped 
and repeat. ° 

An excellent way to quiet over- 
wrought nerves and one which will 
often give relief from a nervoug head- 
ache is to have some one tickle the 
eyelids. The feel of, cool fingertips on 
the eyelids, all about the eye socket, 
and even upon the forehead and cheeks, 
is very soothing. 

Another relaxer to have in mind is 
that of manipulating the nerve center 
at the back of the head—also “the one 
at the base of the neck, 

There are times when nothing but a 
hot foot bath or a whole hot bath 
will relieve nervous strain. 

No mattbr whether it happens at the 
very middle of the day that your nerves 
are particularly bad, aim to relax them, 


and one of the very best waymis by 
inducing sleep. When you have slept 
a bit you will wake up refreshed. ~ 

{ know of one nervous woman who 
can only calm herself and feel natural 
after heavy nervous strain by bathing 
and then carefully dressing, always 
wearing a. costume which she likes 
particularly well. 

One more .suggestion,’ and an exce!- 
lent one to remember—be an optimist! 
Une’s mental condition is a most im- 
portart factor to cConséder. Balk at 
worrying! It doesn't do one bit of 
good, and if you are thinking of re- 
pairing your nerves you will find worry 
your worst é¢nemy! 
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How Big is Your World? 


By Mrs. Chester Adams 


VHiAT is the biggest 
| life” 
is it 
family, your 
piastime” 
if very 


| thing in 
f/ your 
your 


ambition, 
wealth, or 


your 
your 


euddeniv it s 
from you, 
movad from vour life 
it would drop you 
for a time. 


> *% 


> *ia 


ould be taken 
would ita re- 
affect 


how 
You? 

imto a dark valley 
But would able to 
yourself out 


you be 
and oome 
upen the mountain topes again? 

were 
stake 
met reatiize if, 


together 


Suppose it your ambition 


’ * 
7 Us 


which 
could 


your 


wes at oecHuse you 
Would the rest of 
unhappiness * 
LOoet those who were dehr 
would it be right for 
life go to waste becca lise 
m the natural @eoheme of thincs 
¥ bom loved and those who 
you Were separated’ 
Suppose you were deprived of your 
wealth. Would you be unhappy all the 
f your days? Would yeu be fus- 
tified in bringing no happiness into any 
one else's life’ . 
And WU fer some reason or other vou 
had to retire from the social life which 
you love, weuld rou be completely swe rt 
feet mever again to come out 
high places of light an] 


iife be bound in 
~~ ippPose . oO " 
. You 


’ . 
4 


You o 
7 our . j= 
those 


you lov ed 


emf your 
upon the 
bappiness? 

Of couree, ft is only natural that there 
should be one thing in your life which 
means moet te rou. But there muet be 
something else also. 

If in a large corporation the presi- 
dent were suddenity removed, operation 
would n@e discontinued on that a>- 
count. Tae vice president would step ia 
ard take charge of things 

So if omnes life things hawe toe be a 
~t well organiged to get the best and 

* most happiness out of i 

Fer tinetance. you mother whose bic- 

eat, interest ts ip your children, roe 

mnt ether ilterests tbeeides vour fani- 
The time will come. perhaps. wen 
will nave «you. Then wil you 


. ” 


they 


make yourself miser- 
able and disseminate unhappiness 
among those with whom you are as- 
soctated’ No, you will quietly set to 
work to fl up, fist a Obit, the Ddizg 
emytiness which they have left. You 
may read a great deal, you may en- 
liet your serviees in some good cause, 
or you may even take to making hand- 
work. Thus, there will be something 
which will keep you busy and bear you 
up for the period when you are trying 
to get ugsed to the new order of things. 

(hange comes to us lh. The ease 
with which we can readjust oursegres 
to the new" order is the test of e 
richness of our lives, the test of our 
resources, the teat of the bigness of 
our lives. But view our worlds from 
another angie. In an army the resources 
are not merely wsed for reinforcement. 
They round @eut the army, make it com- 
plete. in other words. 

When you sit down and ask yourself, 
“riow big is my world’’ what do you 
see? You see your family, your friends, 
the. motion picture house, your school, 
or place of business, several places 
where you have visited, and what else? 
What rou knuow about the worid con- 
stitutes your world. Has your -world 
boundaries of perhape two cities 
and four-score peopie? 

Why not enlarge your world? If your 
wor'd is just your own small town, what 
do you do when you are out of it? 
You may continue to talk abest it. 
Hiowever, uniess you are one of those 
rare folk who can niake every incident 
interesting and humorous, your tine of 
conversation will have no interest for 
any one else. 

liowever, if you keep up on the unil- 
versal things, you can belp yourseif no 
matier where fate happens to drop you. 


For tnatance, if you read the sood 
“agazines, if you reed the good books, 
if you kaow a Mit about the important 
things whith sre Suppenimg im the 
weorid of art and of business. if you 
have a itthe tund of interesting «x- 


worry until you 


the 


periences to draw from, if you really 
have thought out a philosophy of your 
own, then you will not be provincial, 
you will belong to the world. And your 
world will ever .be growing larger. 
Because you are always increasing the 
number of things which ¢an’ interest 
you, you will soon find that there will 
aiso be mrore people in your world. 

You young folk, now is the.time to 
get an interest} in the big things which 
are happening. If you start now, yo 
will have a very big world by tbe time 
you have reached mature age You 
will be Hike the man who is always 
increasing the size of his ‘home to ac- 
commodate his increasing family. and 
net iike the man who allows his home 
to remain the same small house, so 
that goon even his. email house seems« 
large enough for him. because all the 
children bave left it. 

Put how will you make your world 
bigger? Perhaps you have not. the 
money to travel. Perhaps you cannot 
afford to go often to theaters, lectures. 
exhibitions, concerts ete. Why worry? 
Reading can. siand in the place of ail 


of them. : 
“er 


Juet as you would not want to have 
among your friends those who are ot 
the best, so do not be gtifIty of keenving 
compeny with auy except the guvod 
booka. Then think about what you rea. 
Much reading without thinking is ¢x- 
actly the same-ay much eating with- 
out digesting. 

Do these words of Shakespeare ap 
piy to you: “He hath never. fed. of 
the dainties that are bred in a book: he 
hath not eat paper, Ss it were: he hath 
not drunk Ink: his intellect is not re. 
plenished; he is only an animal. onty 
sensible in duller parts.” 

Get a bigger ovtlook. Make your 


world as large as it lies within power 
of one person to make ft. Use ali tive 
means which are presented to you—buat 
remember that Dy the simple ways of 
reading and thinking M may be doue 
mest exceijentiy. 
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Jaduce Sleep 


Answers to Beauty Queries 


Chapped Hands 


To R. G.: 
Beiow I am printing the fornia for 


which you wrote: 


Paract wc 
Laneolia 


Melt the peraffine wax, add 
jlafum and ianpoim. Silr constant, beat- 
ing the water in during the prowess Add 
the of) and aiechol wien neariy cold. 
CS>aepped hands should be treated 


keeping the hands as dry a4 possible and 
appivine some such emolilent at night 
before retiring. ; 


Prematurely Gray Hair. 


To A. M.: 

_If your hair ts only turning gray, use 
the :age tea tonic. which 1 am printing 
teiow. it will prevent it from becom 
any more gray. Rub it well into ” 
scalp with the fingertips. 
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Garden BRE. ccccseduceccesesenécres 


DO YOU HOLD IT 
IN YOUR HANDSP 

The “soft white hand” 
about which we heard much 
in days gone by has had its 
time. But, practical as we 
are, we Americans do love 
beautiful hands—the kind 
whose beauty les m their 
grace. See what Mrs. Symes 
weck for 


prescribes next 


earning graceful hands. 


To make the liquid, take 1 ounce of tea 
to 4 ounces of water; 1 ounce of sage to 4 
ounceg of water. 
Let each stand for several hours, then 
struin and take 2 ounces of the liquid of 
eacli and mix with 2 ounces of alcohol. 
Keep the mixture tightly corked to pre- 
Vent evaporation. 
Rub into scalp three times a week. 
if your hair is entirely gray, then you 
probably want a stain for it. I always 
advise against the use of a stain or dye, 

r white or gray hair is really beau- 

ful when properly cared for, and 
stains are so often used with no degree 
of success. However, I shail print the 
formula for a stain below, and you can 
use your own judgment about the 


Brown Hair Stain 


Green walnut shelis 
Alum 
POre Qthesscbopiseegseise 6 ollie <§ ae 

Heat together in a water bath until the 
water hag been completely evaporated. 
Then expfess, filier and perfume. 

Sage tea may be used to darken the 
hair. Make a strong brew of dried leaves, 
strain tie liquid carefully thru muslin, 
and to each pint add two teaspoonfuls of 
aicohe!. This should be rubbed on the 
hair every night before retiring. 


" matter. 


Scaly Face 


To Miss Welsh:. 
Below I am printing a lotion to soften 
the face: 
Cucumber Lotion 
Expressed juice of cucumbers.. 
Deodorized alcohol 
Sweet almond vil 
Shaving cream (or melted cas- 


tile s-ap nner dram 
Blanched almonds... ...«.... veeee JM drams 


This is a suave lotion, very whitening, 
softening and cleansing. 
If von want your face to stop —_—— 

scaly, stop using vanishing cream an 

powder. There are some complexions 
which will not stand for it, because the 
skin is too dry. Yours is one of this 
sort. Continue to use the almond meal 
to wash the face.. You can use half 
oatmeal and half almond meal if you 
like. Cleanse the face with this and 
with warm water every night. About 
three times a week use the cleansing 
cream which I am printing below. Then 
use the lotion which I printed above 
every night before retiring. Do not use 
anything else on the face, except per- 
haps powder for your nose, and be 
careful to remove it at night with 
cleansing cream. If you will follow 
these suggestions your face will improve 
in less than a month. ' 


Cleansing Cream 


White wax 
S,ermaceil 
Sweet almond oll 
Distilled water 

Giiycerin 
Saiicylic 


% pint 
1% ounces 
3'¢ ounces 


2 ounces 
2 ounces 
12 ounces 
2 ounces 
2 ounces 
9) grains 


To Improve Figure 


Applications of gold water make the 
skin firm. Try this. : 

The very beet thing in the world for 
you is deep breathing. All during the 
day, whenever you think of itf breathe 
deeply ,as many times as you can, 
Every night before retiring practice 
breathing deeply at least fifty times or 
more. 

Also use the exercise which I am print- 
ing. below: 


Chest Expansion 


Depress the chest. jetting the shoulders 
come forward. with the head up and back. 
Raise the chest by muscular effort, not 
by breathing. to the point of greatest 
expansion. Raise and lower the chest in 
this way eight times. 

To L. B.: 


——— 


Muddy Complexion 


To Brown Eyes: 

Below 1] am printing a formula for tne 
creasing the growth of your eyebrowa 
Vaseline is also good. 


Eyelash Grower 


Wee lbee: ... sco cetscreiae 

Tincture of cantharides 

Ol of lavender 

(Hl of rosemary 

Mix thorcly and apply to the eyebrows 
with a tinv toothbrush on’e @ day unt 
the growth is sufficiently stimulated; 
then lees often. 

The olnmiment may be used for the eye- 
lashes also. In this cose it should be very 
carefully applied. It will inflame the eyes 
if it geta into them. 

For a muddy complexion water drinke 
ing is about as effectual as anything. 
Abort a half hour before breakfast take 
a giass of water. Drink it hot, and tf 
distagtefu) to you thus ad4 a bit of 
lenon juice. Eat stewed fruit for break- 
fast. Prink at least eight glasses of 
water during the day, between meals. 

Kat plenty of. fruits and green vege- 
tables. Avoid rich foods, pastries and 
sweets. 

Breathe in plenty of fresh air 
exercise. 

if you are willing to follow these sug- 
gestions your complexion may become 
as fresh and clear as you wish. Of 
course, this treatment is the very best 
ticre is. 

He.ow 1 am printing a local treatment 
whkh you will find to be valuabie 
Do not negieet to use the other also. 


A Complexion Clearer 
The following treatment is excelient for 

clearing the complexion: Rub the face 

over, fust before washing it, with 2 te2e 

spoonfuls of flowers of sulphur mixed in 

half a pint of new milk. This mixture 

g.uld stand a little while before it is 

used on the face. 

You should weigh 115 pounds. 

You could use powder for your nose, 
However, postpone the general use 
it for a iater time. 


To Whiten Hands 


To “Stena’: 

There is no way of making the fingers 
pointed ubless pinching sf the finger- 
tips will help. You can cut the nails in 
such a way that your fingers will be 
camouflaged into looking as if they 
tapered. 

Below | am printing a lotion which 
will whiten the hands. 


To Whiten the Hands 


Dames 6s iceogicns tantbanvts 
Paaffine (liquid)....... eee fe eee *** ya 
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| THE TWO GUARDSMEN; 


R three evenings, at exactly 6 o'clock, 
the door of the dingy dining-room at 
Shea's had opened to admit a young woman. 
You must not think that women were a 
rarity at Shea's. Many of the patrons 
who locged in the neighborhood brought 
their wives for a chop or a steak and a 
mug of musty. But this one was different. 
She was unaccompanied. Moreover, she 
was neither mature nor commonplace. You 
noted first her quiet self-possession —the 
sureness with which she moved toward 
Jimmy's corner table. But it was her big, 
dark-lashed gray eyes that arrested] your 
heart for a moment. They were wonderful 
eves; and Billy Miles was under their spell. 
The first evening she came he was in 
the midst of one of his casual visits to 
Shea's. <A special assignment bad brought 
bim to a near-by building, and he had 
droppec in for a bite before going back 
to the office of the Evening Star to write 
his story. Just as Jimmy was bringing his 
order he. had looked up and had seen her, 
She had paused for an instant, her 
glance sweeping the room, to rest at last 
on fatherly old Jimmy, with his shock of 
white heir and his wrinkled; kindly face. 
Then she had mace her way wtrnight to 
Jimmy's corner table—the one which 
usually was tacitly reserved for Voctor Mel- 
lick: and Jimmy had drawn out the chair 
for her without even a hint that the next 
table was just as desirable. 

Even Doctor Mellick, coming in later, lost 
his first look of annoyance when he met 
the innocent glance of those cemure and 
lovely eyes. Billy Miles, who had been in 
a hurry, forgot his haste, dawdled over his 
coffee and stole one look after another, 
while the young woman ate a modest dinner, 
paid Jimmy, and departed. 

So Billy Miles had manage? to come to 
Shea's for his dinner the next night, and 
the next—developing an inordinate appe- 
tite for English chops. Old Jimmy, who 
always saw everything, easily read the 
reason; and Jimmy was very thoughtful, 
and redoubled his solicitous watchfulness 
over the young woman’s needs. 

On this third evening, for the first time, 
the young woman unbent—to Jimmy. 
Perhaps it was because she felt that he 
could be trusted; perhaps it was because 
she was lonely; but as he seated her she 
smiled at him. 

““Good evenin’, miss,’’ said Jimmy trem- 
nlously; for, though he had expected ul- 
timate recognition, he ‘was not prepared 
for a smile like hers. ‘‘I’ve kept your 
table for yorf.’’ 

‘*That’s nice,’’ 
this quiet corner.’’ 

Jimmy, who:-had set his cracked eye- 
glasses athwart his nose, glanced over them 
at Doctor Mellick, who was just entering 
the dining room and moving toward the next 
fable. The doctor grinned good-naturedly 
through his big brown beard and seated 
himself. The young woman was scanning 
the bill of fare. 

“Will you try a bit o’ fish, miss?’’ in- 
quired Jimmy. ‘‘It’s very good this evening.’’ 

While she was deciding he looked fur- 
tively toward Billy Miles. That young man 
was shamelessly taking advantage of the 
girl's absorption to stare at her boldly, 
Jimmy's brow wrinkled anxiously. 

Later Jimmy hbazarded a further lead. 
Indefinabiy her manner had told him that 
she was new to the city. 

*‘Do you like New York, miss?’’ he asked. 

“*Yes,’’ she answered doubtfully. Then, 
half to herself: ‘‘But it’s bard to get used 
to it after the West.’’ 

‘Then you come from the West, miss?’’ 

**Yes,’’ she anid, and added irrelevantly, 
*‘on business.’’ 

**You ‘ave no fntention to stay long in the 
elty?”’ 

His pereistence brought back a touch of 
her reserve. : 

“T may. It depends.’’ 

“I've been ‘ere many years, miss,’’ Jimmy 
went on. ‘‘Pverybody in this part o' town 
knows me. Why, I could tell you a thou- 
sand names.’’ 

Hg might have added that strangers were 
seldom permitted at his tables, for Jimmy 
was not merely a waiter, he was an insti- 
tution. The girl looked up and her” face 
softened as she saw his kindliness and gen- 
uineness. ‘ae 

‘Thank you,’’ she said. ‘You are very 
good. This is a convenient place for me,’’ 
she added in sudden confidence, ‘I have a 
room around the corner—at Mrs. Cressup’s. 
Do you know of her?’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ remarked Jimmy. ‘She's let 
furnished rooms there for fifteen years to my 
knowledge.” 

‘I get my own breakfast in my room,”’ 
she continued. ‘“Tomorrow there will be 
some one here with me for lunch—a man whe 
sold a lot of books to the store in Denver 
not long before I left. He is going to—’’ 
She stopped short, then laughed aloud and 
enid: ‘I don't know why I am telling you 
all this.*’ 

‘It's a way we all ‘ave when we're lone- 
gome, mias,.”"’ sald Jimmy. ‘‘We jus’ must 
talk» to somebody."’ 

“She's ‘ere on business,” he thought, 
“and she’s not a burer or she'd be at one of 
the ‘otele. She's ‘ere on ‘er own—an’ she 
peeds lookin’ out for !"’ 

The girl had scarcely gone when Billy 
Miles. with a crook of his finger. summoned 
He looked the old man squarely ia 


she answered. ‘‘I like 


Jimmy 
the 
“Jimmy. he said, 

“Who ie whe?” Jimmy evaded. 

‘*The gir!.’ 

“| don’t know ‘er name, Mr. Miles, 
eaid Jimmy. He wrinkled his brow. 
she's new to the She—’"’ 

hie stepped short and fumbied at his eye- 
g ianers lie liked Mr. Miles—had once 
helped him te unravel a big, tangled story. 
Sudden!y Miles understood 

“Good Lord. Jimmr!"" he exclaimed. 
“What do you take me for? Can't you see 
I've just got to know?” 

Jimmy stared thoughtfully and ret humbly. 
ag @ecame bis position, into the eyes of Billy 
Stties. They were clear, clean eres. After 
ell, he thought. be could trust any young 
man whose cheeks blushed so honestiy: and 
besides he knew Mr. Miles. 

“She's “ere on business of ‘er own.”” be 
explained slowly. “She “as a room at Mrs 
Creasun's—15° Weet. IT “eve a feelin’, Mr 


eyes. 
‘“‘who is she?’’ 


sir,”" 
**Bat 


city 


Miles, sir, that she—well, sir, that she don’t 
know so much about New ¥ork, an’ as long 
as she comes ‘ere for lunch and dinner—’’ 

“‘Does she come here for lunch too?’’ de- 
manded Miles eagerly. 


‘ II 

The man who entered Shea’s with the girl 
the next day was neither young nor attrac- 
tive. Heavily built, with a deeply lined face, 
there was a look about him that indicated 
a more or less questionable quality of expe- 
rience. A shrewd observer could read signs 
of a character gone to seed, But his man- 
ner was good—pleasant and businesslike— 
and the girl apparently accepted him at his 
own valuation. 

Jimmy scowled as he went out with the 
order, He was uneasy about this stranger. 
He threw a questioning, troubled glance at 
Billy Miles, who, oddly enough, had come 
to Shea’s to lunch for the first tine in his 
life. 

Qf the conversation that went on between 
the girl and her companion Jimmy caught a 
few fragments. 

‘‘My knowledge of the market—you in 
charge of the office and the correspondence 
satisfactory lists—advertise? Yes, in the 
farm papers—confine it to women—straight 
investment.”’ 
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Miles, sir,” said Jimmy. ‘‘An’ if she is, 
it will be just because she’s such an inno- 
cent lamb, sir.’’ 

The words were a relief as well as a@ re- 
proof to Billy Miles’s doubts. He meditated. 

“It looks,’’ he finally said, ‘‘as if some- 
tody has got to watch out for her, Jimmy."’ 

In truth, the incident helped him greatly 
in his process of self-justification. 

Leaving the restaurant, he walked slowly 
and thought hard. The result of his cogita- 
tions was a conclusion that he was not a spy 
but an honest man. By this time his, feet 
had taken him around the corner to a posi- 
tion before the high stoop of 1838 West, a 
destination on which he had more or less 
unconsciously fixed before setting out fro 
Shea’s. : 

““‘Why shouldn’t I do it?” he argued. 
“She certainly needs a friend. And—any- 
way—’’ 

With that he boldly mounted the steps, 
rang the bell and applied to fishy-eyed Mrs. 
Cressup for a room. 


III 
The opportunities for scraping acquaint- 
ance are many in a lodging house. Mr. Billy 
Miles, passing a pair of gray eyes on the 
creaking stairs of Mrs. Cressup’s, drew aside 
with a deference so marked that he wag re- 


ES 
Perhaps you’d better do something about it, 
Mr, Miles."’ 

Billy groaned. 

“How can I do anything about it?’’ he 
demanded. é . 

‘*Through the paper, sir?’ Jimmy ven- 
tured. Z 

“Oh, I can’t—JI can’t! Don’t you see, 
Jimmy? We—we aren’t on that basis. I— 
IT can’t butt in about what she does with her 
money.”’ 

Jimmy understood well enough. He saw 
that matters hed progressed with Mr. Billy 
Miles. He was sensitive; he was proud; he 
would not give his advice unless it were 
asked for. 

That evening as Billy sat with her at 
dinner he did his best to make her speak 
of Pronty, but she would not. 

‘How did you ever happen to come to 
New York?’’ he asked her desperately. 
‘‘To look around,’’ she answered.”’ 

my first visit.’’ 

‘‘Have you seen all the sights?’’ 

She smiled. 

‘‘T haven’t had time: That is’’—she 
caught herself—‘‘there have been things to 
do. Perhaps Sunday afternoon—’’ . 

‘*Let me show you around a little on Sun- 
day,’’ he requested eagerly. 

She consented; so on Sunday afternoon 


It is 
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“You better not butt In, young fellow!” he blustered. “You haven't 
anything on me” 


These bits came to Jimmy in the man’s 
voice. And again: 

‘“‘My experience against your money— 
equal division—that will be—well, hardly 
You see, Miss Fitch—’’ 

So her name was Fitch! 

As for Mias Fitch, her talk seemed to be 
limited to brief questions, but Jimmy thought 
he detected a faint shadow of doubt in those 
gray eyes of hers. Did she, too, feel some- 
thing was wrong about the man? Were 
the credentials of a Denver acquaintance suf- 
ficient? 

Whatever the girl may have thought of 
her companion, Jimmy decided to test him in 
his own way. The time had come to present 
the bill. Jimmy put on his eyeglasses and 
reckoned the sum with his stub of a pencil. 
He iaid the bill before the stranger. 

‘I will pay it,’’ said Miss Fitch. 

“No, no! I couldn’t hear of it.’" The 
stranger was running his eye over the reck- 
oning. Sng 

“But, Mr. Pronty—’"’ 

‘“‘My dear Miss Fitch, please don't speak 
of it." The stranger looked at Jimmy. 
‘Waiter, you're trying to cheat yourself. 
The addition is forty cents short.”’ 

‘Is it, sir?’’ inquired Jimmy, running bis 
eye over the figures. ‘Indeed, you're right, 
sir. Thank you very kindly for tellin’ me. 
sir!’’ 

Surely an honest act on the part of Mr. 
Pronty! But Jimmy, who had laid the trap 
ef a wrong addition, was not satisfied; for 
be realized that the other man had not only 
avoided the trap, but had turned it to his 
own advantage in the eyes of the young 
woman. 

**It’s some business deal that he and she’s 
talkin’ of.’’ he announced quite frankly to 
Billy Miles after the two bad gone. “It 
don’t look right to me.”’ 

‘“That fellow,”’ said Miles, ‘‘ie—I've seen 
him somewhere. He—’’ 

‘““"Is name is Prenty.”’ 
teered. 

“Pronty? Pronty? By Jove!’ Miles 
tapped the table with his fist. ‘““That's the 
man! Got into treable with the postofiice 
people last year. Shady mail-order game."* 
He frowned at vacancy. ““Do you suppose, 
Jimmy, she’s tied up with anything like 
that?" x 

“I don’t think she’s tied up yet, Mer. 


Jimmy volan- 


warded with a nod of acknowledgment. The 
next time he ventured a ‘‘Good evening’’; 
and as all of Billy’s spare time seemed to 
be spent in going up and down Mrs. Cres- 
sup’s stairs, there were other encounters, 
and within two days he managed to progress 
from fragmentary greetings to whole sen- 
tences and finally to a conversation in the 
hall. 

We need not follow the evolution of the 
acquaintancesbip in all its details. Let it be 
enough to say that at 6 o'clock of the fourth 
subsequent day Mr. Billy Miles and Miss 
Dorothy Fitch were seated together at the 
corner table at Shea’s, while Jimmy hovered 
over them to take their order. 

She knew concerning him that he was 
Billy Miles, of the Evening Star. That 
would have been enough for any one familiar 
with newspaperdom. 

He knew of her that she was an orphan, 
the daughter of a Denver clergyman; that 
she had been head clerk in a Denver book- 
shop. Also-he was glad that her name was 
Dorothy; but he was conscious of her re- 
serve. When he turned the subject to work 
and business she looked thoughtfully past 
or through him—he was not sure which. 
Not a word from her about Pronty. And 
yet Miles felt certain that she was in touch 
with him, continuing negotiations, perhaps, 
at an office. 

He would not spy on her; so you see 
there were limits to his shamelessness. He 
had resolved to know more than she would 
willingly tell him—and that, as it happened, 
was nothing. 

But with Jimmy, in Billy's absence, she 
was franker. 

**I am in big business for the first time in 
my life, Jimmy,’" she bad said to him one 
day at lunch, smiling as she spoke. ‘‘What 
would you think of a young woman with a 
little money taking up a business of stock 
investment for women op a $5 installment 
plan?’ 

This was after a good deal of chatting 
during the luncheon bour. 

“It's a matter I know little of,’’ replied 
Jimmy thoughtfully. “Bat I should want 
to be sure about it, miss—I should want te 
be sure.”” 

He reported this to Miles. 

“It’s that man Pronty. sir, that’s gives 
ber the iden.”’ be explained. “It looks bad! 


they went to Grant’s Tomb on a Fifth ave- 
nue stage, came back to Central Park, fed 
the squirrels, sat on a bench and talked. 
Under the glances of her gray eyes Billy 
Miles thrilled; but he returned resolutely 
from his excursion inte the realm of day 
dreams. 

‘It’s a slack season in my work,’’ he 


*‘Indeed !’’ She seemed more interested in 
an approaching squirrel than in Billy's 
words. 

“Yes. Nothing happens. And news is 
not news until it happens.’’ 

The squirrel drew nearer in little timid 
rushes. She held out‘a peanut between her 
slender fingers. 

**I am thinking of making a little fflews out 
of—of the fake mail swindles,’’ he went on. 

The nut fell from her fingers to the ground. 
The squirre! seised it and scampered away. 

*“*There are a lot of men who make a trade 
of cheating the farmers that way,’’ he added. 
‘‘I saw one of them with you at Shea’s one 
day—a fellow named Pronty.’’ She turned 
and regarded him silently. ‘‘Of course, I 
don’t suppose you know—’’ This sounded 
very lame, and he stopped. 

‘‘Has it occurred to you,’’ she said coolly, 
“that perhaps there are two sides to Mr. 
Pronty's story? Thank you for telling me, 
but I am perfectly well able to look out for 
myself. 

Miles winced. 

“‘Confound it!’’ be floundered. ‘‘I—lI 
know it’s none of my business, but-——how cap 
you understand the ways of men like that? 
I'll tell you the truth, Doro—Miss Fitch. I 
saw you first at Shea's. I—I just had to 
know you. I found you lived at 133, so I 
moved in there, though I've got an apart- 
ment uptown. I—hang it-—-I spoke to you. 
I wanted you to like me. Dorothy, you 
must like me!’’ 

“I think I'd better go,’’ she snid softly; 
but she did not rise. 

“TI can’t help it,”’ said Billy. 
asé and I know it, but—”’ 

She gazed dreamily into the distance. 

“‘I can’t expect you to care,”’ Billy stam- 
mered on. ‘I don’t ask you to say you care. 
I only ask you to give me a chance to make 
you care.’’ 

“*Wait,”’ she said. 
this. I wish—"’ 

He raised his troubled eyes to hers. 

_*What?” he asked. 

“I wish you to move away from Mrs. 
Cressup’s.”’ 

**But bow shall I see you?” 


‘I’m an 


**We mustn't talk like 


went about his duties. 
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She deliberated. How could she be so 
calm? 

**You are not to see me till you hear from 
me,”’ 

**When will that be?’’ 

“‘When I am done with—with what I am 
doing.’’ 

Billy groaned. 

“Are you going on with that man 
Pronty?’’ 

“I knew Mr. Pronty in Denver,’’ she an- 
swered quietly. 

The squirrel was again making little 
cushes toward them. Billy frowned at it. 

‘But you will give me a chance?’’ he im- 
plored. ‘‘You will—Dorothy?’’ 

She rose. He stood close beside her, and 
his eager eyes searched her face, but she 
avoided meeting their gaze. 

“I will write to you,’ she said simply. 


IV 

Billy moved back to his apartment that 
night. He packed his trunk laggingly, made 
slow work of settling with Mrs. Cressup—in 
short, delayed as long ag he decently could: 
but there was never a sign of Dorothy Fitch. 
Evidently she had meant what she said. 

When at last he departed and realized 
that she was not going to relent, he became 
sullen and moody He was to await her 


bidding like a child. He was to go about his 
duties in great, empty New York until she 
chose to summon him. 

And yet he gradually became more cheer- 
ful. Had he not made great headway in 
a week? And he had her promise. He was 
to have his chance! 

What puzzled him most was her unwill- 
ingness to talk of her business with Pronty. 
Why so much secrecy about a plan which 
she believed to be honest? He did not doubt 
her, however. Her reasons, whatever they 
were, were her own; he would respect them. 
If she lost money through Pronty, what of 
that? 

The next day dragged for him. By eve- 
ning he felt that he must have a glimpse of 
her. She would not know; he would keep 
out of her sight. He went, therefore, to the 
vicinity of Shea’s at the dinner hour. 

Through the window he saw her. He took 
up @ position across the street and watched 
her until she came out and walked away 
with that firm, brisk step of hers. He 
would have liked to follow, but that, he felt, 
was beyond honor. Se he went into Shea’s 
and took the table she had left. At least 
he could talk to Jimmy. 

“‘She ‘as just -gone, 
Jimmy. 

“I know,”’ Billy nodded. ‘“‘It’s no use, 
Jimmy,’’ he continued, ‘‘I’ve been banished. 
I’m not to see her again till she gets ready !’’ 

‘Is that it, sir?’’ asked Jimmy, his fore- 
head wrinkling. 

“That's it. Bring me a sea-bass. 1 sup- 
pose I’ve got to eat. Well, Jimmy, it’s 
got to a point where I can’t butt in. Pronty 
‘ll get her money—probably all of her sav- 
ings*’’ 

**You.. wiz.*f 

Jimmy hurried away to the kitchen. His 
old eyes were blurred with doubts and ques- 
tions. When he returned he said: 

‘She seemed to be quite cheerful this eve- 
nin’, sir. She said a man was comin’ to see 
‘er this evenin’, an’ then ‘er business’d be 
done.’’ 

Billy's heart leaped. He was not to have 
long to wait. Was her cheerfulness due to 
her knowledge that*his banishment was soon 
to end? 

**But it ain’t just losin’ the money, sir,’’ 
Jimmy went on. ‘It's the good name."’ 

“The good name?’ Billy was puzzled 
“What do you mean by that, Jimmy?’’ 

‘*The business is to be done in ‘er name, 
Mr. Miles.”’ 

Billy had not thought of that. 

‘‘In her name?’’ he muttered. 

‘‘Yesy Mr. Miles. She told me quite 1 
bit about it. She was quite colloquacious 
this evenin’, sir."’ 

“Good Lord! And she’s sot me tie?!" 

Billy lapsed into moody pondering. Jimmy 
He seemed tronb'ed 


Mr. Miles,’’ said 
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tonight, and his hand trembled as song ba 
the water. He had made a decision ;) but 
he waited till Billy was going before told 
him, 

‘*Tt’s no use, Mr. Miles,’’ the old man said. 
‘*T ean’t let it alone. I—I’m goin’ to in- 
terfere.’’ 

““‘How?’’ Billy turned in his chair. 

“I’m goin’ to go over there, sir, an’—an’ 
warn ’er.’’ 

**You?’’ 

‘It may cost me my place. sir, but I'm 
goin’. I’ve interfered with folks before, an’ 
gen’rally I was right. Maybe she'll forgive 
me,”’ 

Jimmy sighed. 

**You’re a good sort,’’ said Billy shortly. 

He pushed back his chair and rose. He 
wanted to think. ~ , 

As he wandered through the streets he 
tried to steady his mind to a clear view of the 
situation. He had no right to interfere; he 
had already done his best. But her good 
name! Dorothy Fitch, catspaw for Pronty! 
It was one thing for her to lose her money. 
Her name was another matter. He pictured 
it all—crafty circular letters; five-dollar 
bills from farmers’ wives; Pronty’s report 
of investments that had not gone as he had 
expected; complaints from clients whom he 
could delude no longer; the intervention of 
government inspectors; notoriety; perhaps 
arrests and indictments. 

Well, Jimmy was going to warn her 
Jimmy! The idea of his leaving it to J tomy t 
He. drew himself up, turned on his heel, and 
made straight for 1383 West. 


Vv 

Mrs. Cressup’s front door was not latched, 
It yielded to Billy’s hand, and he did not 
wait to ring, but pushed into the hall. He 
stood still for a moment. From the re- 
ception-room at the left came the sound o/ 
a voice—her voice. 

‘*You’re a good old man, Jimmy,’’ she was 
saying, ‘‘but this is something you don’f 
understand. Thank you just the same.”’ 

‘‘I understand about ‘im, miss,’’ came 
from Jimmy. ‘‘I know wot ‘is game is. It 
ain’t so much the money, miss; it’s the good 
name.’’ ; 

\**I think, my man, that Miss Fitch can 
take care of her good name.’’ This in @ 
strange voice, 

‘‘So thank you for coming here, Jimmy,”’ 
Dorothy put in. ‘I know just how you 
meant it.’’ 

Billy Miles walked into the room, There 
stood Jimmy, hat in hand, his eyes dull 
with the look of failure. Dorothy was smil- 
ing at him. Pronty stood in the background, 
his face picturing good-natured condescen- 
sion. nq 

“Tl take a hand in this,’’ said Billy ab- 
ruptly. 

Dorothy gasped. Pronty took a step for- 
ward. Billy, white of face, addressed him- 
self to him. 

‘‘My name’s Miles,’’ he said. ‘Evening 
Star.’’ Pronty’s mouth opened and shut. 
**‘I know your record. Drop this game, or 
I'll show you up!’’ 

‘*You must be mistaken, Mr. Miles,’’ said 
Dorothy. 

‘I’m not,’’ he answered curtly. Then to 
Pronty: ‘‘You understand what I say?’’ 

Pronty looked at the girl. Her eyes were 
downcast. 

‘You better not butt in, young fellow !’’ 
he blurted. ‘‘You haven’t got anything on 
me. My enemies—’’ 

‘Cut it out,’’ commanded Billy Miles, 
‘‘and beat it!’’ 

Pronty turned again to the girl. 

“Oh, go—go,”’ she said with a sudden 
weariness. ‘It’s no use. Go!’’ 

Pronty seized his hat, glared angrily a 
Billy, and went. 

And then a strange thing happened. Dor- 
othy raised her eyes to Billy. With a sob 
that was half a laugh she went to him and 
placed her hands in his. 

‘‘Billy Miles! Billy Miles!’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘“You’ve spoiled it all!’’ 

‘*] did what I had to do,’’ he answered 
stiffly. » 

‘*You’ve spoiled it all,’’ she repeated. 
Her eyes grew luminous. ‘‘And I don’t care 
if you have,’’ she finished. ‘I don’t care 
a bjt!’’ 

Like a flash he had her in his arms. 

‘*T'o think you thought I didn’t know what 
I was doing!’’ she whispered against his 
shoulder, 

Jimmy gravely tiptoed from the room. 


; VI 

‘*You see, Jimmy,’’ said Miles-at Shea’s 
the next day, ‘‘you and 1 made a bad meas 
of it.’’ 

“Did we, sir?’’ the old waiter returned, 
‘‘l rather thought—’’ 

‘‘She was on to Pronty all the time. It’s 
true that she met him in Denver, in a book- 
shop there; but that was three years ago. 
For the last year she’s done the woman’s 
page for the Chicago Mentor. They put her 
on a big story about the way the mailsharks 
get the country women’s money; and I never 
twigged it! Park Row would yell! But 
never mind, Jimmy. . She'll be Mrs. Billy 
Miles tomorrow—Mrs. Billy Miles! And 
you're coming to the wedding, Jimmy— 
you're coming to the wedding !’’ 

Jimmy's old face relaxed. 

‘I’m not so sure we made a mess of it,’’ 
he said—‘‘not so sure, Mr. Miles, sir !’’ 


NOT QUITE SURE 


N AMERICAN officer, getting a few days’ 
leave while in England, seized the op- 
portunity to make a devout pilgrimage to 
Stratford-on-Avon, and wandered happily 
about the region, recalling incidents in the 
life of and selections from the works of the 
great poet. 

**I envy you, my friend,’’ he remarked one 
day to a countryman he chanced to en- 
counter. ‘‘What sublime thoughts must be 
yours, spending your days here, your feet 
treading the very paths Shakespeare’s trod !’’ 

The rustic simply stared, and upon the 
American demanding to know if he knew 
who Shakespeare was, responded uncer- 
tainly : 

‘‘Seems like ah have hearn of him. At 
zink he wrote pieces for summat.’’ 

‘Indeed? Perhaps he wrote for Tit- 
Rits?"’ the American suggested, with in- 
finite sarcasm. 

‘*‘No."’ the rustic replied, “‘it warn’t the 
old Green "Un—it war summat solemn-like 
an’ deep. I think it was the Bible, or 
maybe the Lonnon Times.”” 


SYNOPSIS. 

Sydney Penfold Isham Chester Elting is his name, 
but his initials spell ** Spice,”’ and the nickname has 
stuck. Back from France, with nothing to do since 
his discharge from the aviation service, he stumbles 
On ad unexpected adventure in the home of Bernardo 
Aria, a famouse financier, where. by chance, he heips 
shoot down three would-be murderers, emissaries of 
a band of anarchists againet whom Aria is secretly 
Operating on behalf of the government. Aria needs 
some one to pilot him on night trips to Wasningten 
by airplane, ard Spice jumps .i the opportunity for 
excitement. He quickly encounters a disturbing ele- 
ment in the breezy advances of Marva Briggs, his 
newly acquired stepsister. His father, an admiral, 
married a widow whiie his son was in France, and 
Spice resents this bitterly. _Moreover, he finds him- 
self infatuated with Ari®’s beautiful daughter, 
Eether. Marcia is irrepressible, however. At the 
Aria country home, to wnoich the Elting yacht has 
brought the Eltings and Marcia for a visit, the girl 
comes upon Dr. Adrian leaacs, the financter’s chief 
aid, just as he hese killed another of the plotters, a 
scoundrel named Johnson, who has been masquerad- 
ing ae the yacht's steward and has sieaked into the 
Aria hangar to disabie the airpianes. From Isaacs 
Marcia learns that Spice has gone to town with one 
of the Aria automobiles to investigate a dubious dive 
known as the 101 club. A paper found on the dead 


steward indicates that this is the aesaesins head- 


quarters When Spice telephones that his car has 
been stolen from in frent of the club, Marcia takes 
a hand in the game. Being a born mimic, she teie- 
phones the club, simuiating the voice of the dead 
Johnson, and commands the inmates to return the 
ear forthwith. Then, by chance, she overhears talk 
of a pian to attack Spice and Aria from the air and 
shoot them down durimge one of thear flights to Wash- 
ington. Warned of this by Marcia, Spice captures 
two of the conspirators, handcuffs one of them in 
the airplane seat usually occupied by Aria, and sets 
forth to battle, the resuit being that Spice’s prisoner 
and the two occupants of the attacking piane are 
killed. As @ last resort, the remaining plotters de- 
termine to kidnap Kether Aria, and enlist the serv- 
ices of a smooth scoundrel known as “ Ole Bull.” 
Ole turns up at the Afia estate, where he nuistakes 
Marcia for <sther and attracte her attention by pre- 
tending to be svlicitous about the safety of the 
finanager and Admiral Biting. 


TWELFTH INSTALLMENT. 
Helen of Troy. 

ARCIA was startied, but her mind was 

of the sort which quickens under an 

If Ole had left 

Admiral Elting out of the question she would 

But 


the inclusion of her step-father made her 


unexpected stimulus. 


have corrected his error immediately. 


feel that she had a right to the information 
which might not be forthcoming if she were 
to state her identity. So she raised her eye- 
brows slightly and asked: “Who are you, 
please?” 

“I'm afraid I'm not quite at liberty to tell 
you just yet,” Ole answered, in his well bred 
voice. “All I can say at this moment is that 
J am responsibie in a way for the welfare of 
the two gentlemen just mentioned, and the 
job is getting more ticklish every minute. 
l’act is, you are in danger, too, though of a 
different sort.” 

“What sort?” 
modulated voice. 


“There are three men watching for a chance 


Ole lowered his well 


to kidnap you. I don't believe they have 
much hope of being able to manage it, but 
they are Standing by on the off chance. You 
see, Dr. Isaacs and young Elting have han- 


died them so rough that they are rather 


in despair of getting Mr. Aria. But they 
have figured it out Mhat if they can kidnap 
you fthey will have your father in their 
power so far as his action against them is 
concerned.” 

Marcia glanced at his handsome, thorough. 
his clear blue eyes, 


looked 


hred face. took note of 


and nodded The man certainiy 


right to her ut there WAS still a great 

deal to be explained 
“Failing to get m think 

they intend’? ” she Ske 
“Well, I can't be sure he they 


intend a very desperate atteinpt on Mr, 


Aria’s life in poss it! i retaliative effort 
Against Admiral Piting and prebably his son 
and Isaacs 
» way to prevent this?” 
nformation is rather vague, 
i'm sorry to say, but it's enough to make 


me horribly unesy I can't loeate the 


source of the danger That's my job, too, 
and Isaacs would be furious if he knew that 
which, 


The 


* here, trying to butt into his 


f course, i@ that of close bodveuard 
best thing at this momeg: woud be for Mr 
Aria to sit tight on his place—not to leave 
the grounds, if that’s possibic 

Marcia, and 


“I'm afrald it’s not said 


why don't you speak to Dr. Isnacs?” 


added, 

Giod fearbid!” The young man threw up 
hands in mock dismay vet not altogether 
head off 


lied take my official 


itm supposed to look after the out 


But it's getting rather beyond 
eid heip at this end and I daren't go 
ElMting. and so—I"ve geome to 
mmately clever touch. 
in what he had actu- 
f saying it. The 
admission of doubt 
th the conditions for 
the implied re 

« and dread of 
state the case to 

be Mr. Aria’s 

r @t least give 

* @Ganger and the 


oa 
4 this AT 


great degre 4 


though ne very Pet pee ft or 
his efficiency af & @ecret service agent fn- 


trusted with an affair of such magnitude. 


His mistake in regard to herself was ridic- 
ulous, to begin With. 3ut she had still a 
great deal to know. 


“What do you want me to do?” she asked. 
“And how about Admiral Elting?”’ 

“O, you needn’t worry about him—at least, 
I just missed him here—arrived 
in time to see the yacht disappearing around 
the point, but I shall wire him on no account 
to leave it while at Newport and to keep 
an alert anchor watch.” 

“ He'll never obey.” Marcia’s face clouded. 
“ Well, then, what about——” 

“Your father? That may be even more 
dificult. Of course it’s imperative for him to 
be in Washington on Saturday, and all that, 
and there’s practically no doubt of his get- 
But don’t 
you think that in the case of extreme danger 
like this it might be possible to get Wash- 


I hope not. 


ting there safely by air, as usual. 


told her that the enemy Was not apt 
to act from motives of revenge. They 
wanted to obtain resulta They counted 
now on Aria’s weakening were they able to 
keep his daughter In custody at this decisive 
moment. While such weakening might not 
mean victory for them, yet it was bound to 
serve their purpose in some measure, to 
strike a heavy blow at Aria’s prestige, his 
authority and influence, the morale of his 
constituents.’ And if Aria did not weaken, 
then what was to be gained by doing harm 
to Marcia?” 

Ole interrupted her meditations. He was 
watching her closely and broke in purposely 
because his keén @¢yes saw the decision at 
which she had almost arrived, and he desired 
to force the issue while she was in this up- 
lifted state. 

“Well, Miss Aria,” said he regretfully, 
“I shan’t bother you any longer then. I 
must be getting back to the job. Take good 
care of yourself and don’t let them kidnap 


you.” 
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afraid that if I put you Heht You would not 
teli me. Miss Aria went home tin the launch 
with Dr. Isaacs and I was just about to 
order a caf to take me to my etepeister’s for 
dinner. But if these men think that I am 
Miss Arla, why not let them kidnap me, if 
that is going to keep the others out of danger 
until the business is finished? The chances 
are against their finding out their mistake 
at all. If they should thefe Would be noth- 
ing to do but let me go.” 

Ole did some rapid thinking. He was in- 
furiated at Tony’s érror and could not under- 
stand how the steward should have come to 
corroborate it. But since it had ocostrred 
there was the chance that he might s6till 
profit by it. Evidently Tony had good reason 
for believing this girl to be Bsther Aria, as 
the description he had given of her tallied 
absolutely. In that cage he Would vouch for 
her identity and there would be ho ground 
for refusing to pay the amount agreed upon 
for her abduction. Once pocketing the 
money, Ole could 46 a swift disappearing act. 


% 


*“*What if this were te be done—with my consent?” 


ington to come here to him? The mountain 
coming to Mahomet, you know, and all that 
sort of thing. My chief says it can’t possibly 
be done, but you are his only daughter and 
if you were to urge very hard—get sick, or 
something? ”’ 

“It's out of the 


Marcia shook her: head. 


You think he would be in such 
x 


question. 
danger at Washington, itseif?’’ 
They'd all be in 


This thing is like a ecancer—rooted 


“I most certainly do. 
danger. 
No telling what might 


uP, We 
seem to get hold of.” j 


all over the shop. 


happen. There’s something can't 


Marcia knit her forehead. She Was tre 
mendously impressed and frightfully worried, 
not only for Aria. but for the admira!, who 
she knew would never be képt aboard his 
yacht by any warning telegram,*no matter 
how positive. She also knew that nothing 
would keep Aria from going to strike his 
final blow, and that Esther herself could not 
keep him from dotng so. As for the tentative 
Suggestion that the officialdom at the cap- 
ital concerned in the affair could be moved 
to come to Aria, the idea seemed to her 
preposterous, 

“ No,” said she slowly, “ what you suggest 
ia quite impossible.” 

Ole sighed. “ Well, I was afraid it would 
Anyhow, I've had the satisfaction 


You had bet 


prove 80, 
of warning you about yourself 
ter not leave the place until this is all over. 


You don't want to run the risk of getting 


held as hostage.” 


Marcia did some quick thinking. Ole, 


watching her narrowly without appearing 


to do so, could almost see her mental proc- 


PRSER It was the critical moment of the 


deep game he was playing. As he believed, 
he was staking his success on her filial] love. 


He had craftily made it piain to her that 
be kidnaped the 


life would not be made: that 


were she to attempt on 
her father's 
the enemy would in turn stake all on the 
paternal ilove of Aria. 

And oddly enough, although the clever ras 
cal had got the wrong girl, yet 
presented itself to Marcia precisely as he had 
hoped it would to The motive for 


the situation 


Eesthe: 
seif.sacrifice was perhaps even stronger. be 
cause while Aria’s own daughter might have 
hesitated at destroying the 
father’s tremendous efforts 
life, there was no risk to this in Marcia’s per- 
mitting herself to be abducted 
carry out his program, and Aria’s enemies 
would hold their hands not only from his 
hurt but that of Admiraj Eiting, whom Mar- 
cla loved dearly; Ienacs, of whom sb- 
devotedly fond, and Spice. whom she adored. 
As this thought passed through Marcia’s 
mind she found herself suddeniy in the grip 
of ome of those berotc exaltations which come 
at certain crises to women of her full and 
generous nature. It was a passionate emo 
tion of seifeacrifice. of martyrdom if re. 
But at the same moment her sound 


result of her 
» save his 


even f 


Aria would 


quired. 
sense toid her that most probably no martyr- 


dom would be required. Isaacs had 


Marcia asked, a little breathlessly. 


Marvia looked up suddenly. “ What would 
they de to me if they should?” she asked; : 

Ole shrugged. “O, nothing mueh, I imag- 
ine. It would probably be just a bluff to 
scare your father into quitting. They'd 
probably want him to leave the country on 
a ship sailing for Cape Town or Patagonia 
or something of the sort. There would be 
no object in doing you harm and would only 
make things worse for them if caught. All 
the same, it would be deuced unpleasant and 
you mustn't take any chances. Stick tight 
behind Isaacs and Elting and those other 
watch dogs of yours.” 

“But don’t you think they might want to 
themselves for those men that have 
led?” Marvia asked. 


revenzre 
been ki! 


Ole laughed. “ About as much as a Turk 


would want revenge for the sniping of his , 


Prussian captain,” said he. “ You see, Miss 
Aria, there’s nothing of the oppressed pa- 
triot about this precious outfit. All they’re 
after is the blood money. Any one of the 
beggars would cheerfully assassinate his pal 
to get his share. They are like all terrorists 

in the game for what ft’s worth.” 

Marcia'’s eyés began to gleam. All of this 
correborated what Isaacs had told her. Here 
seemed once more the opportunity to confusé 
and confound the enemy as she had done in 
impersonating Johneon over the telephone 
and discovering the plot of the spies on the 
motor boat. But there was this to be con- 
sidered, that while the man to whom she was 
talking might have been mistakenly in- 
formed as to her identity by somebody about 
the club, the three detailed to kidnap Esther 
must certain'y have had her correctly indi- 
Marcia decided that it was only right 
wié@’s error. 


cated 

to rectify 
“How did you know that I was Miss 

she asked. 

“By watching the watch- 
‘ pod oy here now and 

have been keening their ey#s on you for the 


last hour.” 


Aria? ? 
Ole laughed. 
ers.”’ he answered. 


“ Are you quite sure?” 

“Positive. I followed them from New 
York. Iean't see how they hope to manage 
it. They must know that Mr. Aria’s daugh- 
not apt to go gadding about alone, 
especially at night. It seems to me that you 
should be about as easy to abduct as Helen 
of Troy.” 

Marcia glanced up at him with a smile. 
“Still, that was done, wasn't it?” 


ter is 


“Yes, but with the lady's consent, if I re 
member my classics.” 

What if this were to bé done—with my 
consent’ Marcia asked, a littie breathiessiys. 

“What! ©. come, Mies Aria.” 

‘I mean it.” said Marcia eagerly. “I am 
willing to run the risk to keep the others 
out of danger for the next few days. And 
I'll tell you something. I am not Miss Aria. 
I am Miss Briggs, Admiral Elting’s step- 
daughter.” 

The astonishment and consternation om 
Ole’s face were wholly genuine. He turned 
white. then very red. speechiess with sur- 
prise. This. of course, struck ~<@iarcia as 
en‘irely natural. 

“ Listen.” said she. “I let you think that 
I was Miss Aria because you spoke of dan- 
ger threatening my stepfather. Admiral) Elt- 
ing. I wanted to know all about it, and was 


Being nimble of wit, Ole proceeded to play 
his fourflush with masterly skill. He ex- 
pressed his mortification with boyish candor, 
asserting that he was a new hand at such 
work and an awful duffer. He protested 
vehemently against Marcia’s taking such a 
risk, or if not precisely that, of subjecting 
hereelf to such extremely. unpleasant condi- 
tions. 


“It’s not the danger, you know,” said Ole 
craftily, “ because if I really thought you ran 
any chance of bad treatment I'd not listen 
to the idea for a moment. But it’s the 
beastly disagreeable part of it—your being 
under the same roof with these filthy ani- 
mals, and all that sort of thing.” 


“T can stand that for two or three days,”’ 
Marcia answered. “Since it’s a choke }-:- 
tween my comfort and perhaps the lives of 
Admiral Elting and the others.” 

Ole appeared to vacillate, “ There’s this 
much about it,” said he. “I happen to 
know where they have their hangout, and I 
can keep the place watched. It’s a big, old 
fashioned yellow house near the quarantine 
station on Staten island. But you see, I 
couldn't tell what was going on inside with- 
out busting up the show.” 

Marcia looked considerably reassured at 
this information, and her resolution was im- 
mediately cemented. Ole, with a show of 
great reluctance, allowed himself to be per- 
suaded. His confederate was acting chauf- 
feur of the limousine car in which he had 
come to town. Ole therefore proposed that he 
take his own departure, after which Marcia 
should go to the supposed kidnaper and tell 
him that she had been warned of his purpose 
by a detective who hed just left, but that for 
the sake of her father’s safety she was willing 
to give herself up. 

In Mr. Arta’s spacious study sat three men 
so heavily oppressed with biack foreboding 
that a person would scarcely have needed 
psychic sensibilities to have felt the very 
atmosphere to be a viscid coagulum of simis- 
ter dread. 


Twenty-four hours had passed with he 
news of Marcia. The steward of the yacht 
club had reported Having seen her talking 
earnestly on the veranda to @ well dressed 
and gentlemanly appearing individual who 
shortly before had asked him who the young 
lady talking to Dr. Isaacs might be, and 
whom the steward had informed him was 
Miss Aria. This man the steward described 
in full, saying that he had the speech and 
manner of an Englishman of the upper 
class. After about twenty minutes’ conver- 
sation he hed left in a station taxi. A few 
minutes later Miss Briggs had been driven 
away in what seemed to be a private limow- 
sine car, the liveried chauffeur of which fice 
body seerned to have noticed particulariy. 

In the ,great stream of stimmer traffic 
throughout that thickly populated region no 
trace of this car could be discovered. Dark- 
ness had fallen soon after ite departure. 
The fact ‘that the steward had identified 
Esther Aria for the gentiemaniy stranger 
with that of Marcia's having got voluntarily 
into the limoteine and been ariveh away 
negatived all idea of her having been ab- 
ducted {mn mistake for the banker’s daughter, 
while there s¢emed to be so far no reason- 
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able motive- for the Kidnaping of Marcia 
herself, 

Mr. Aria’s astute mifd could find no solu- 
tion for the mystery. Isaacs’ brilliant intelli- 
gence Was completely baffled, while poor 
Spice was floundering in a bog of wild con- 
jectures taken under consideration only to 
be wretchedly dismissed. 


It is probable that all three held certain 
vague ideas which nome cared to advance 
without more basis for them, and sch as 
flitted bat-like through the mind of Spice 
were particularly maddening. They knew 
the peculiar conditions ef Marcia’s life to 
have been varied and often wheonventional, 
taking her~-to many flashy plaées and sur- 
rounding her with people of questionable 
character. They also knew her daring and 
impulsive personality, her temperament and 
not always closely guarded youth. There 
were dark doubts in each of the three minds 
lest this be the result of some past indiscre- 
tion, harmless, no doubt, but of a character 
to give some unscrupulous person a hold 
upon her. 


Admiral and Mrs. Elting had been com- 
municated with and were due to arrive in 
the Sylvia at any hour. They could offer 
né explanation of Marcia’s disappearance. 
The full services ef every branch of the 
police had, of course, béen requisitioned, with 
private and special detectives. And now the 
time had come when Mr. Aria and Isaacs 
were obliged to leave for Washington, and 
poor Isaacs wondered how he was going to 
keep his mind on the vital business in hand. 

Mr. Aria broke the heavy silence. “We 
must go,” said he. “I do not believe that 
6ur enéinies have anything to do with this 
dreadful mystery. There would seem to be 
no motive. Is everything ready, Adrian?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

&pice was to conduct Mr. Aria as usual 
in Oné of the airplanes, while Oakes was to 
pilot Isaace in the other. Spice, on landing 
Mr. Aria, was to return as s00n as possible 
and in the event of news of Marcia to act 
immediately upon it to the best of his judg- 
ment, counseled by the admiral and Mrs. 
Elting. Mr. Aria thought it probable that 
some ransom demand might be received and 
he had instructed Spice that in such an 
event he was immediately to comply with 
any terms proposed, trusting to seize the 
malefactors later. 

But now there must be no more delay, and 
it seemed to Spice as he took his piace in 
the machine that the mere dead weight of 
his heart was sufficient to prevent their 
rising. In the course of these last few ter- 
riiie hours the solution of his love for 
Marcia &ppeared to have crystallized, grown 
bright and shining like a wonderftl precious 
jewel. Also, it hed been smelted free of 
selfishness. Spice wOdwuld have sacrificed 
promptly all claim to Marcia even to know 
that she was safe and happy. The thought 
of her beifg in the power of a tall and hand- 
some ydung man who talked and acted like 
an Englishman roused in Spice a smothered 
homicidal mania compared to which his feel- 


™,. ing for Lorenz on the eve of battle was a mild 


dislike. 

With a perfunctory thoroughness which 
was the result of his military training le 
now undertook Mr. Aria’s safe conduct to 
Washington, which was accomplished with- 
out incident, the two planes making the 
flight in consort. A prolonged thunderstorm 
delayed Spice’s return and on his arrival at 
an early hour in the morning he found the 
Sylvia lying off the Aria place, but was told 
the admiral and Mrs. Elting had gone to 
New York to consult with the heads of the 
police and secure some photographs of 
Marcia at a studio where she had recently 
been taken. 

Spice had got about three hours’ badly 
needed sleep when the elderly butler awak- 
ened him with the morning’s mail. Due to 
his scant social relations with her, Spice did 
not know Marcia’s handwriting, but a plain, 
cheap envelope aroused his immediate in- 
terest for some reason which he could not 
have explained. 

This was addressed: “Bernardo Aria, 
Esq.” in a hand of absolute copy-plate regu- 
larity. But as Spice (who had been author- 
ized to glance through all mail) tore it open 
his heart gave a suffocating bound at sight 
of the signature, “ Esther.” This instantly 
proved that it was, after all, a case of kid- 
naping, with Marcia mistaken for Esther— 
and not betraying the mistake. Scarcély able 
to see the firm, fearless handwriting, he 
read gs-follows: 

“ You will fercgive me, I know, father, dear, 
for what I have done. Each passing day 
has been so full of suspense. Last night I 
learned of a plot to kidnap me as a means of 
getting rid of you without bloodshed. Lest 
you be killed going to or while at Washing: 
ton I let them bring me here. Only think 
how wofried I must have been and forgive 
the. Worti't you, father, dear? 

“How Gan I tell yod what they demand? 
Oniy one thing will do. Unless you leave the 
country by the French line ship sailing Sat- 
ufday at noon they threaten to kill me. 
Saturday at noon! Embarking some time in 
the forefioon is the only way to save your 
daughter. , 

“But don’t think I urge you to do this. 
You muét do your duty as you see it. 

“ Quéer as I feel, it is hard to write clearly. 
Uniess something happefis soon I shall go 
ératy. A person may try to be brave, but 
it’s not always easy. Rather than disgrace 
you, though, I shall see it through. After all, 
What does one girl matter against the wel- 
fare of the country? No doubt this may be 
my supreme test. The thought of that gives 
me strength. In thinking of one’s duty one 


gains strength, so I shall not play the 
coward, father darling. Never fear. 
” SeTHER.” 

Spice’s first conviction on reading this 
peculiar epistle was that it must surely be a 
forgery. If not that, it was plainly dictated. 
And yet it did not sound like a thoughtfully 
prepared dictation by Marcia’s captors. They 
would have specified her danger, warned 
agaimst any attempt to find and rescue her, 
emphasized the fatal consequences to her 
of Aria’s refusal to obey or taking further 
action against their activities, made the let- 
ter more of a terrified and agonized appeal. 

The next thing which occurred to Spice’s 
mind was that she might have been told in 
a@ general way what to write, but in her 
stress of mind been vague and incoherent in 
trying to express it. But this did not seem 
consistent with Marcia’s indomitable nature. 
Perhaps she had been partially under the 
influence of a @rug. Whatever the cause, 
there Was something unnatural about the 
context. The s@cond paragraph, particular- 
ly, struck Spice as abnormal, disjointed, er- 
ratic. He could not believe that Marcia had 
composed it. 

Aria or Isaacs would have read the secret 
at first glance, but Spice had not their expe- 
rience in censorship and the deciphering of 
codes. it is doubtful if it would have oc- 
curred to him to look for any hidden mean- 
ing in the odd communication but for the 
sudden recollection of something which 
Isaacs had said to him the evening of his 
arrival at the Arias’ when mentioning his 
own varied, self-imposed duties as Mr. Aria’s 
lifeguard. This had been in connection with 
his censorship of the household mail. “ After 
a bit of practice you get so that fou can spot 
a phony letter instinctively,” Isaacs had said, 
“just as a bank teller or mint expert can 
spot a counterfeit without quite being able to 
tell why.- You seem to feel that it is not 
exactly the way in which the writer would 
have expressed the idea. Then you set to 
work to dig it out of the subject matter.” 

Spice had not a particularly brilliant mind, 
but he had a retentive one which not only 
held what interested him but remembered in 
which pigeonhole the documents had been 
placed. At this moment his perplexity over 
the letter suggested Isaacs, and the thought 
of Isaacs suggested, or recalled, what he had 
said about code correspondence. 80 flow 
Spice put this hint into practice, and Scaréely 
had he begun to do so when the scales fell 
from his eyes and * sprang up with a try 
of savage triumph. 

For the solution had cleared instantly with 
this one drop of the reagent. Taking in 
sequence the capital letter which began e&@ch 


consecutive sentence, Spice spelled out this 


startling message: “Y-E-L-L-O-W (para- 
gtaph) H-O-U-S-B (paragraph) B-Y (para- 
graph) Q-U-A-R-A-N-T-I-N (and with the 
signature-B ).” 

“Glory be!” cried Spice. 
by Quarantine. What a girl! 
Israel—what a girl!” 

The message was perfectly plain to him, 
as it must have been to anybody who had 
ever come into the port of New York ffom 
foreign waters. Marcia was held prisonef in 
a yellow house not far ffom the quarantine 
station at Tompkinsville, Statén Island. 

That Marcia should have beé@n able 
on the spur of the moment and on 
being told about what she Was to say 
to execute this hidden message G14 fot sur- 
prise Spice in the least. He had sufficient 
evidence of her nimble-wittedness and cool 
presence of mind. That she should have 
effected this clever stroke was far less per- 
plexing than had been the letter’s first ap- 
parent lack of thoughtful composition. 


Spice now did some rapid thinking him- 
self. It was 8 o’clock, Saturday morning. 
Marcia should not therefore be in amy imme- 
diate danger. But urgent haste was never- 
theless imperative. Mr. Aria’s anxiety must 
be relieved, as well as ve pense mother 
and the admiral. But § desired to be on 
the ground himself as soon as the police. He 
wanted to see tifat there was no bungling 
and he wanted if possible a chance at the 
tall, handsome stranger with the English 
speech and manner. He felt the insistent 
necessity of being In the immediate pro- 
pinquity of this individual when he learned 
whether or not Marcia had been treated to 
any indignity. And there would others. 
Mr. Aria was fabulously rich and would no 
doubt be more than willing to pay the dam- 
ages were Spice suddenly to see red and run 
amuck amongst these jackals. And Spice 
had been seeing red in flashes since hearing 
the yacht club steward’s report. f 

So now, to discharge his obligation to 
everybody and yet save he rang for 
the butler and wrote h y a series of 
messages for him to by telegram and 
telephone. These inci certain advices to 
the Tompkinsville police, who were advised 
to be on the lookout for his arrival by air- 
plane in half an hour. Tony in his haste 
to be disassociated with the hydroplane had 
not thought to attempt any sabotage and 
Oakes had brought it back in good condition. 
It was ready to fly at a moment’s notice, so 
Spice scribbied off a short note to Esther, 
who had not yet risen, and hurried down to 
the hangar. 

Saunders helped him to get away, and as 
the powerful machine gathered speed and 
height Spice could have screamed like his 
prototype, the American eagle. But as he 
lifted over the Long Island hills and caught 
the smoky haze over the great city far ahead 
his sensations were those of a destroying 
angel. 


“Yellow hotse 
Lord God of 


[To be continued] 
[Copyright: 1919: By Henry C. Rowland] 
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VER there” they rather giddily term 1t 
frizette de laine. Fetching, yes; but. 
then, not nearly so convenient to say 

as simply brushed wool. After all, tho, what’s in a 
namer The really important thing about this 
stuff is that it’s’ making quite a little stir in the $ 
world of dress. And here, for example, are some | ee 
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of the stirring things that it’s doing: +s as aa gana 3 4 ig Re Bd a Zz an | m 77 
There are coats of it, wraps of it, skirts of it, “age REE ee , = ey 

but mostly are there suits of it. And what a 
supremely chic result when the jacket follows 
eweater lines and takés.unto itself a skirt of its 
own kind! | 

- Again, can you think of more striking con- 
trast than black and white brushed wool combin- 7 9 hegeee : | mys Y 
ing with a white sweater silk? That’s what x Be igi eee aie a a kes : a | Ze Gey eo 4 Pee cid 
happens in a certain “study in black and white” “ a5 .. eo oe ae cet <a Peek, 4) | 3 gt iA“ 3 Vand A om bbe 
pictured. Mark you, in passing, the cut of this s Beat Ne ny, ee en. a 4: i a | Sith O17? 
jacket. It’s most adorably after the cape in the hee PN 3 ee AW | Bo OF iNete fe! 
matter of its sleeving. Sa ae ee 8 6 zg er Half 

Yes, verily, it’s a versatile stuff. this brushed gee 

wool, coming plain, or striped, or checked. as 
you please, and adapting itself readily and 
always effectively to most any other stuff. Partic- 
ularly charming is it when it’s checkered. Ah, 
there’s the smart way to live a checkered life— 
the way of the costume pictured! 
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